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A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and manual for 
teachers of the deaf or hard of hearing child, with 
accompanying workbook, 

Now, fer the first time, the pupil can use a work- 
book for lipreading just as he does for reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 

Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c¢ for mailing) 

Accompanying Workbooks 35c each (plus postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington. Maryland 
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Harriet Montague, for fourteen years Associate Editor of the Volta Review, is now the Director of 

the Correspondence Course of the John Tracy Clinic. While in Washington, she was in charge of 

the Volta Bureau's work for parents—a wonderful preparation for her present task. She has recently 

enrolled the four-thousand-five-hundredth parent for the Correspondence Course, which is now 

issued in Spanish as well as in English. In the picture above, Mrs. Montague is showing a little Tracy 

Clinic pupil, Kathleen MacMonogle, the photograph of six-year-old “Pita” Lozano, the first deaf 
child in Mexico to benefit from the new Spanish edition of the parents’ course. 
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The Sixty-Second Summer Meeting— 


June 16-20, 1952 


HE sixty-second annual meeting of the 

Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, 
the first portion of which had been held at 
Northampton, Mass., as reported in the 
VoLTa Review for October, reopened at 
Boston on Tuesday evening, June 17, in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Kenmore Hotel. 
Mr. NATHAN P. Harris, principal of the 


Horace Mann School and Boston Host of 


the Summer Meeting, presided. 

The meeting began with an inspiring 
prayer by the REVEREND WILLIAM R. 
Lestig, D. D., of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, Brookline, after which Mr. Harris 
extended a hearty welcome to “historic 
Boston, the home of every American.” He 
pointed out the many influences the city 
had exerted on the early work of the Asso- 
ciation, especially in the pioneer work of 
its founder, Alexander Graham Bell, and of 
Miss Sarah Fuller, the first principal of the 
Horace Mann School, adding, “We have 
been very patient, waiting for this first op- 
portunity to serve as the place of the Sum- 
mer Meeting.” 

Greetings to the members of the Asso- 
ciation from the Mayor of Boston were 
brought by the Honorable Ralph J. 
Granara, who called attention to the land- 
marks of history which the visitors were 
invited to see; and the Right Reverend 
Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, expressed good 
wishes for the success of the meeting. 

The special address of the evening was 
that of the President of the Association, 
Dr. CLARENCE D. O’Connor, which ap- 
pears on the following page. At its con- 
clusion the meeting adjourned, and the 
delegates were guests of the Home and 
School Association of the Horace Mann 
School at a delightful reception. 


Special Demonstrations 


One of the chief difficulties of reporting 
a Summer Meeting lies in the fact that 
some of its outstanding values are found in 
the demonstrations, to which no descrip- 
tion can do justice. All of the demonstra- 
tions in Boston were held at the Horace 
Mann School, two being presented simul- 
taneously in the Auditorium and the Pri- 
mary Department. The attendance and 
interest were excellent throughout, and 
warm appreciation to all of the teachers 
who participated was expressed both pub- 
licly and privately. The demonstrations 
were as follows: 

Speech (with special stress on the value 
of an auditory training unit to the young 
deaf child), Sister MArcARET LOUISE of 
Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, 
Mass. 

Auditory Training, HELEN T. PATTEN of 
the Horace Mann School, Director of the 
Speech Clinic of the Winthrop Foundation, 
Boston. 

A Coordinated Beginning Program, 
MARGARET H. Gruver, Assistant Principal 
of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
Providence, assisted by the following mem- 
bers of her staff: Mary Rucu, Nursery I; 
ETHEL Rier, Nursery Il; Dorotay W. 
RAYMOND, Kindergarten; BARBARA FABYAN, 
Sense Training; Witma S. Brapy, First 
Grade; Dorotuy G. CHARLAND, Rhythm. 

Language, SistER Mary TeresitTA of the 
Boston School, Randolph. 

Language, E.izABETH GaAcE, Beverly 
School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 

Reading, ANN M. MULHOLLAND, Horace 
Mann School 


(See “Demonstrations,” page 466) 
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“THAT THE DEAF MAY SPEAK” 
The Address of the President of the Association 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 


N the summer of 1940 the Volta Speech 

Association celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary at the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf, on which occasion all the schools for 
the deaf in New England joined in present- 
ing a most interesting review of the signifi- 
cant educational highlights and develop- 
ments of those first fifty years. This week 
it has been our great privilege and pleasure 
to return once more to New England for 
our sixty-second annual meeting. As we 
look back upon the splendid program of the 
first two days provided by the Clarke 
School under the guidance of Mr. Pratt. 
and as we look forward to the excellent 
demonstrations and papers which will be 
presented here in Boston during the next 
three days under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Harris of the Horace Mann School, we 
are forcefully reminded anew of the signifi- 
cant part New England has played in the 
development of our nation’s cultures, tradi- 
tions, and standards. Here were formulated 
the patterns of personal liberty we Ameri- 
cans cherish so deeply. Here our Ameri- 
can literature and our great American sys- 
tem of education first came into being and 
flourished. In this most beautiful section 
of our country, a number of important de- 
velopments profoundly affecting the educa- 
tion of deaf children in America, and in 
fact, in the world, also had their origin and 
growth. As we enjoy the culture and 
beauty of historic Boston and surrounding 
New England during this week, let us re- 
examine the significance of some of those 
early, important developments in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, review our accomplish- 
ments to date, and cast our eyes briefly also 
into the future. 

The first significant influence affecting 
deaf children in our country was the estab- 
lishment of the American School for the 
Deaf at Hartford, Conn., in 1817. This 
introduced a new idea in education for 
deaf children, namely that the most ef- 
fective program for their needs could be 
provided in a central location to which 
children could be brought and where they 
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could remain on a resident basis for pro- 
longed periods. It was naively thought in 
1817 that the American School would be 
able to meet the educational needs of all 
deaf children in the country for many 
years to come. It was not long, however, 
before the need for additional schools be- 
came obvious, and as state after state estab. 
lished its own school, the resident pattern 
set by the American School was universal- 
ly followed. This trend continued until well 
into the twentieth century, when the day 
school movement began to gain momentum. 

While Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was in 
Europe acquiring an understanding of the 
techniques of educating deaf children, he 
was very strongly impressed with the ef- 
fectiveness and desirability of skill in lip- 
reading. He used to write frequently to his 
little friend, Alice Cogswell, for whom the 
American School was founded, urging her 
to watch people’s lips carefully and to get 
her friends to try to help her acquire this 
wonderful art. He had hoped to be per- 
mitted to spend considerable time with the 
Braidwoods in England and study their 
very successful methods of teaching deaf 
children to speak and read the lips. This 
opportunity was not granted, however, so 
he went on to France where he became im- 
pressed with the “combined” method in 
force there. Thus it was that the first 
organized plan of educating the deaf to be 
established in America was the French sys- 
tem rather than the English system. This 
had far-reaching effect on the education of 
the deaf in this country, for, as state after 
state established its own school for the 
deaf, each adopted not only the resident 
feature of the American School, but also 
the French “combined” educational phil- 
osophy. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the di- 
rection the education of the deaf in Ameri- 
ca might have taken had Gallaudet received 
his educational indoctrination in England 
rather than France. Had this happened, 
it is quite possible that the second signif- 
cant influence to be described below might 
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never have occurred, since the need for its 
happening would not have been so pressing 
in the minds of those who brought it about. 

This second significant influence emanat- 
ing from New England was the establish- 
ment of the Clarke School for the Deaf at 
Northampton, Mass., in 1867. This school, 
together with another, the Lexington 
School, established in the same year for 
the same purpose, brought a new concept 
to our field, namely that all deaf children 
should be given an effective and continuous 
opportunity to learn to speak and read the 
lips, and that to insure maximum success 
in this direction, all instruction should be 
given orally. This was a radical departure 
from the then traditional approach, and of 
course met with strenuous opposition in 
the beginning. Interest in oral education 
eradually expanded, however, as years 
went by. and ultimately more and more 
attention was given in all schools for the 
deaf to the God-given right of the deaf 
child to have the opportunity to learn to 
communicate with others through the 
medium of speech and lipreading. 

The third significant influence affecting 
the education of the deaf which originated 
in New England, was the interest taken in 
the problem by Alexander Graham Bell. 
His first active contact with the actual 
teaching of the deaf was when he under- 
took in 1872 to teach George Sanders, a 
five-year-old congenitally deaf boy. He 
experienced phenomenal success with this 
boy, as evidenced in the language ability 
he developed within a relatively short time. 
Dr. Bell must have been a remarkable 
teacher, for eighty years ago he advanced 
some educational principles and techniques 
for the deaf which have only recently be- 
come rather widely accepted and extensive- 
ly practised. One was the idea of providing 
a “saturation” type of language atmosphere 
for young deaf children related to their 
daily life experiences. This idea is applied 
today in many schools. The only difference 
that eighty years have made is in the meth- 
od of presentation. The principle remains 
the same. Eighty years ago Dr. Bell used 
to write reams of material on the black- 
board for George Sanders, erase it and 
write more. It is interesting that in 
those earliest years, he, an articulation 
teacher, did not think so much in terms of 
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establishing skills in oral communication 
for the deaf, but was chiefly concerned with 
establishing the ability to use language 
through a massive written approach con- 
sisting of sentences or single words with 
sentence meaning. In this respect he fol- 
lowed the observation of Delgarno, who 
said, “ A deaf person should be taught to 
read and write in as nearly as possible the 
same way that young ones are taught to 
speak and understand their mother tongue.” 
Today, of course, many deaf children have 
the advantage of this progressive approach, 
but instead of the language coming to them 
through writing alone, they are also bom- 
barded with a flood of spoken language 
coming to them through their eyes as well 
as through their residual hearing. 

Dr. Bell also was a strong advocate of 
home instruction of young deaf children 
before they entered schools for the deaf. 
These and many other advanced ideas 
strongly influenced the programs offered 
in schools for the deaf. He pressed these 
ideas at the meetings of the Convention 
which he used to attend regularly, and 
through articles contributed to the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, and through cor- 
respondence. All his life he had a real 
teacher’s interest in the problems of teach- 
ing little deaf children and consistently 
referred to himself primarily as a teacher 
of the deaf, even after his numerous inven- 
tions had made him world-famous. 

Dr. Bell’s greatest contributions to the 
welfare of the deaf, however, undoubtedly 
came through his establishing and endow- 
ing of the Volta Bureau, the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf (formerly the 
American Association to promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf) and THE 
VoLTA REVIEW. 

The Volta Bureau was established in 
1887 to serve as an authoritative center for 
the dissemination of information pertain- 
ing to deafness and the deaf. 

The Association was established in 1890 
and was the outgrowth of the activities of 
a small group of articulation teachers who, 
under Dr. Bell’s instruction, were exploring 
ways and means of teaching the deaf to 
speak. The first meeting of this group was 
held in 1873, shortly after Dr. Bell began 
teaching George Sanders, and was probably 
inspired by the speech challenge this small 
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deaf boy presented to Bell, the speech 
specialist. The second meeting was held in 
1874, and was still confined to only a few 
articulation teachers in New England. 
However, in 1884, a call for a larger meet- 
ing was issued by Miss Sarah Fuller of 
the Horace Mann School, Miss Harriet 
Rogers of the Clarke School and Dr. Bell. 
and this was held at the Lexington School 
in New York and attended by over two 
hundred teachers. As an outgrowth of this 
meeting, the Association was formed in 

890 with the declared purpose of en- 
couraging in all directions the expansion 
of opportunity for deaf children to learn 
to speak and read the lips. This continues 
to be the major objective of the Association 
today. 

THE VoLTA REVIEW was founded in 1899 
as the medium for expressing the philoso- 
phy of the Association and reporting the 
activities of the Bureau. 

Certainly, great progress has been made 
in the education of the deaf, and particular- 
ly in the communication abilities, since the 
establishment of the first school for the 
deaf at Hartford, and since the founding 
of the Clarke School at Northampton, and 
since Alexander Graham Bell first brought 
to bear on our profession the full force of 
his genius. According to the January 1952 
issue of the American Annals of the Deaf 
there are now 301 schools for the deaf. 
either resident or day, public or private. 
available for the education of the 21,483 
deaf children in attendance, compared to the 
one school in existence in 1817. Of these 21.- 
483 pupils, 16,434, or more than 75%, are 
taught entirely orally, while 50% have the 
benefit of either group or personal hearing 
aids. What a vast change since 1867 when 
the Clarke School and the Lexington School 
advanced, the revolutionary philosophy that 
all deaf children should be given a full op- 
portunity to learn to speak and read the 
lips. In all of this upsurge of interest in 
the ability of our deaf children to com- 
municate more normally with the hearing. 
the Association and the Bureau have given 
consistent leadership. The service rendered 
by the Bureau far exceeds that envisioned 
by Dr. Bell when he established it in 1887. 
It has brought messages of hope and con- 
soling guidance to thousands of bewildered 
parents. It. has made available hundreds 
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of informative pamphlets and reprints that 
give, in simple form, answers to perplexing 
questions regarding deafness. It has pub- 
lished books on deafness, and has kept 
available for use by the public the world’s 
largest library on deafness. 

The Association too, I believe, has ful- 
filled the hopes and expectations held for it 
Ly Dr. Bell. Its membership has grown to 
nearly 4000 and each member has fune. 
tioned in greater or lesser degree as a 
crusader for those objectives Dr. Bell had 
in mind when he formed the Association, 
namely, the expansion of the opportunity 
for the deaf to learn to speak. 

What of the future? Will the education. 
al programs available for the deaf in the 
future be effective as in the past, less ef- 
more effective? No one can 
foresee this clearly. Certain trends in 
motion today may open up_ broader 
horizons of opportunity and benefit. These 
same trends may at the same time bring 
into crystallization a philosophy of edu- 
cation that may be inimical to the best 
interests of children born deaf. The need 
for capable leadership within our ranks 
will perhaps be even greater in the years 
that lie ahead than in the past, for we 
will be called upon increasingly to defend 
vigorously the good features of the edu- 
cational programs we provide for the deaf 
today, while at the same time cleansing our 
programs of those deficiencies that in time 
may destroy their whole effectiveness. We 
will be called upon to join with many here- 
tofore disinterested groups in developing 
an effective over-all plan geared to the best 
interests of all deaf children. If we, with- 
in the profession, are not able to grow with 
the times, we may be lost in the shuffle, and 
other less qualified but perhaps more articu- 
late may be drawing the educational blue- 
prints of the future of the deaf. 

In this blue-print of the future, the equip- 
ping of our deaf children with more ef- 
fective communication skills will continue 
to be one of the most important require: 
ments. A child, born deaf, learning to 
speak effectively, will probably always con- 
tinue to resemble a small miracle to us who 
work with the problem day after day. The 
uninitiated, however, may not consider it 
as such, but rather in the vastness of their 

(See “President,” page 466) 
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NURSERY AND PRESCHOOL 
A Summer Meeting Panel Discussion, June 18, 1952 


Moderator: JUNE MILLER* 


iss MILLER: Interest and expansion 
Mi nursery and preschools for the 
deaf in this country have made terrific 
strides since the meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Detroit four years ago. At that 
time there were 581 children listed in 
nursery schools. This year there were 
2,080 children under the age of six en- 
rolled in 182 schools. In analyzing the 
report from the American Annals of the 
Deaf it was impossible to determine how 
many of these children were accepted at 
five, how many at three, or how many were 
in the nursery or preschool. 

The members of the panel are particular- 
ly interested in the nursery and preschool 
situation of the children of 2, 3, 4, and 5 
years of age. We are concerned as to what 
is expected in a nursery or preschool of 
children who have an acoustic handicap. 
Nursery and preschools are in existence to 
assist the child in adjusting to his world. 
to help him develop a concept of the world 
about him through worthwhile experiences, 
and thus to lead him to the point where he 
has a desire for oral communication. To 
do this there must first be a foundation of 
real life-like experiences in order that he 
may have a basis for language and oral 
communication. 

I believe everyone in this room realizes 
some of the warped viewpoints held by the 
average citizen concerning the person who 
is deaf. Society places additional handi- 
caps on our children every day by believing 
that their every shortcoming is connected 
with the handicap of deafness. We cannot 
change society within our lifetime, but we 
can help the children accept their deafness 
or ability handicap. We can help them 
recognize some of the restrictions placed 
on them by society, and teach them ways 
of dealing with the uninformed public. 
In this way we can hope to prevent 
emotional handicaps that may follow. I 
feel that parent education and the preschool 
can help immeasurably in this adjustment. 





*Educational Director, Hearing and Speech Depart 
ment, University of Kansas. 
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It will be hard for us on the panel not 
to include what is gained through Parent 
Training and what the parent can do for 
the child, but we will try to leave this for 
the panel on Parent Participation. 

We are all concerned, in addition, with 
the deaf child’s social, emotional, physical, 
and mental development, and what we can 
do individually to encourage better com- 
munication (that is, speech, speechread- 
ing, the use of hearing, and language) 
without developing formal teaching situa- 
tions and without trying to make children 
behave as small adults. We are not trying 
to have the child do the work of a six-year- 
old at a three-year level. By relying upon 
our allied fields of psychology, psychiatry, 
audiology, pediatrics, social work, and 
child study units we are gaining a great 
deal of information that is helping us in 
understanding the child with an acoustic 
handicap and the world in which he lives. 

In an unpublished study by Mrs. Grace 
Heider, which she made at the Clarke 
School, Smith and Morgan nursery schools 
in Northampton. and the Lexington School 
in New York, she reported that there were 
some differences in the play of nursery age 
children who are deaf and those who have 
hearing. 

She found in the controlled experimental 
situation that the children who were deaf 
more frequently took turns than did the 
children with hearing. When arguments 
over turns arose, the amount of conflict 
was much greater for the deaf child be- 
cause of his lack of language. She also ob- 
served that in a free play situation the 
children who were deaf changed from one 
group to another more often than did the 
children with hearing, due again to their 
inability to explain to the group what was 
wanted or expected. Here again, then, we 
find that the differences in children with 
and without hearing are largely differences 
of language ability, and we see the need for 
oral communication. 

Many of us have made similar observa- 
tions, but we need to record more of these 
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in our journals so that our future teachers 
can gain this information at an earlier 
date. We all recognize the need for basic 
research and for research that is going to 
help us do a better job of teaching in 
our classrooms. Until we have more ol 
this information we must have more op- 
portunities to get together and discuss our 
successes and our failures. 

It is my great pleasure to have on the 
panel this morning Miss ANITA CAVANAUGH 
of Junior High School 47, New York, Miss 
MARGUERITE STONER of the John Tracy 
Clinic, Miss ELEANOR Vorce of the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, and Miss Monica 
STAYNER of the American School at Hart- 
ford. Miss Stayner is with us in the 
absence of Miss DorotHy O’HALLORAN of 
the American School, who is ill. She will 
present the material prepared by Miss 
O'Halloran. 

Miss Cavanaugh, would you describe 
briefly your school? 


THE PROGRAM AT “47” 


Miss CAVANAUGH: Junior High School 
47, the largest public day school for the 
deaf in the world, is located in New York 
City. Our preschool children enter at the 
age of two years and four months. We 
have eighty-six children between the ages 
of two years four months and five years. 
As our school year draws to a close, we 
in J.H.S. 47 are thrilled with the progress 
of our “first year” children who have com- 
pleted four years of experiences under our 
new preschool program. This group was 
most fortunate to have started its pre- 
school years in September 1948, at the 
age of two years four months, plus. 

In September 1948, our experimental 
group embarked on a new era in the edu- 
cation of preschool deaf children. Our new 
program gained impetus because of the 
change in philosophy in the hearing 
schools of New York City, due to the 
earlier admission age inaugurated in 1946. 
The need for experimental learning, for the 
five-year-old hearing child to build readi- 
ness for formal work, led to the study of 
his physical, mental, and emotional needs 
and growth by the Curriculum Division of 
Elementary Schools, the Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research and Statistics, and the 
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Bureau of Child Guidance. Why then 
should we not need a new approach to edu. 
cation of the preschool deaf child? 

Through the interest of the Child Study 
Department at Vassar College. under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Mary Fischer Lang. 
muir and other specialists in early educa- 
tion, the program was planned and de- 
veloped under the Lester Hofheimer Grant. 

Five teachers from J.H.S. 47 participated 
in the program with the staff of the Child 
Study Department of Vassar and other con- 
sultants, in joint meetings at the 1948 
Vassar Summer Institute. In 1949 three 
of the same teachers and two others who 
attended the Summer Institute reported on 
progress and joined in planning for the 
coming year. 

The main feature of the new program 
was the recognition of the fact that the 
young deaf child should be treated first as 
a child and secondly as a deaf child. 

Lipreading and speech were to be taught 
naturally and incidentally as an outgrowth 
of children’s needs. Children were not re- 
moved from the group for specific work 
on lipreading or speech. The prescribed 
course of study used previous to 1948 was 
set aside and each individual child learned 
the words he needed to express himself. To 
bring forth the need for expression children 
were given experiences and surrounded by 
materials and equipment which research 
has proved to be essential for proper child 
growth and development. 

The second major aspect of our program 
was the use of individual aids on our two- 
and three-year-olds. As far as we can 
ascertain this experiment beginning in 1948 
was the first in which individual hearing 
aids had been used on a group of two- and 
three-year-old deaf children. 

It was our hope that the combination of 
stimulation of hearing (even though the 
remnant be minimal) and natural good 
nursery procedure would help the child to 
grasp the concept of communication 
through speech. We were anxious to stimu- 
late whatever residual hearing there might 
be, and since it is almost impossible to be 
certain of reactions of children of this age 
we want to give every child the benefit of 
the doubt and not to err on the side of 
withholding the use of the hearing aid 
from any child. 
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It was therefore decided that all children 
in the preschool division were to be so 
equipped as soon as it was feasible and 
practical. Individual aids were decided up- 
on since these would in no way interfere 
with the natural movement and everyday 
interests of the child. It may interest you 
to know that our children were watched 
very carefully and there was no evidence 
of any kind found to substantiate the claim 
that hearing aids may harm the young 
child either physically or emotionally. 

The general feeling of all who have fol- 
lowed this experiment in any way is that 
the children who have had the benefit 
of this informal experimental program to- 
gether with the use of an individual hear- 
ing aid for an increasingly longer period 
of time daily from age two on, have now 
at age 5.4-6.3 given every indication of 
being more alert, more spontaneous, more 
interested in what is going on in the world 
around them, and what is perhaps best of 
all, better able to express themselves in an 
intelligent and intelligible manner. 

These benefits have been cumulative, and 
[ might add were not easily measured at 
any period during preschool. We _ ex- 
perienced great feelings of hope and then 
depression, and then again hope, as the 
program unfolded over the years. It is a 
program in which patience is the key word 
on the part of both educator and parent. 
It is one of much and continued pouring 
in before any return is expected. But when 
return is made, we feel it is far superior to 
that gotten in a more formal atmosphere 
with rigid drill and definite anticipated re- 
turn expected. 


Philosophy 


It is our belief that the deaf child must 
be considered first as a child and secondly 
as a deaf child. He has the same interests, 
desires, and needs as his hearing brother, 
plus the need for education during his pre- 
school years to help him to become socially 
and emotionally mature with desirable 
traits of personality and character which 
will fit him to be happy in a hearing world. 

Through play experiences with children 
on his age level, under the guidance of 
teachers trained to set the stage of meaning- 
ful activities which create readiness for 
learning, the child as an individual pro- 
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gresses according to his physical, mental, 
and emotional abilities. 

We feel that preschool for these young 
children should provide a link between 
home and the beginning of “school” 
routine, in an atmosphere which gives 
emotional and physical satisfaction, thus 
making for a happy acceptance of the 
separation from the home and parent. The 
success of this early program depends in 
large manner upon the parent’s knowledge 
of and understanding of the program in 
all its aspects. It is therefore recommended 
that the parent as well as the child be intro- 
duced to the routine by frequent visits to 
the class and talks with the teachers. In 
the beginning mother and child attend 
school for short intervals of time. The 
number of short visits before the child is 
ready to stay for the full day depends upon 
the child’s adjustment and varies with the 
maturity of each child. 


Admission Standards: Twos, Threes 


1. At least two years four months, as of 
September. 

2. Completely weaned from the bottle. 

3. Able to eat solid foods and (desira- 
ble) able to help themselves in feed- 
ing to some extent. 

4. Coordination sufficiently developed to 

permit walking up and down stairs 

unaided. 

Capable of inhibiting elimination un- 

til toileted or able to indicate need. 


wn 


Miss MILLER: Miss Stayner, would you 
tell us something about the Preschool at 
the American School for the Deaf? 


THE PRESCHOOL AT HARTFORD 


Miss STAYNER: We have two nursery 
classes at the American School. Nursery I 
is taught by a young woman who is a 
trained nursery school teacher in accord- 
ance with the philosophy that a child is 
primarily a child and secondly a deaf child. 
The children are handled in a manner 
similar to the handling of a hearing child 
in any nursery setup. The age of admit- 
tance here is usually three years although 
in extreme cases we have accepted chil- 
dren as young as two years eight months. 
There were fifteen children on the roll in 


the fall. 
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Nursery II is taught by a trained teacher 
of the deaf. There were sixteen children 
enrolled in the fall, the ages ranging from 
four years three months to four years 
eleven months. Now each of these teachers 
has an assistant who carries out work plan- 
ned for her by the teacher. 

The schedule for the day is similar in 
the two classes. The children arrive at 
8:30, have a period of recess with the 
supervisors between 10:00 and 10:15 dur- 
ing which time they have milk and 
cookies. The two groups join to eat dinner 
in the nursery lunchroom at noon. The 
children retire to the dormitories for a nap 
at 12:30, the teacher accompanying them, 
and then at 1:00, the teacher is relieved 
by the supervisor who remains with the 
children until they awaken at 2:30. 

Instruction in Nursery I is primarily one 
of sense training and social adjustment, for 
the recently admitted child has to grow to 
know his classmates, to learn group pro- 
cedures as well as habits of fair play, 
tidiness, obedience, and the like. The very 
beginnings of speech, lipreading and au- 
ricular training are started here—the child 
is taught to look for lip movements which 
may be meaningful, to use his little throat 
muscles and to become accustomed to 
listening for something with the earphones. 

In Nursery IT the program becomes more 
concentrated in that there is more demand- 
ing individual work in lipreading and 
speech as well as auditory stimulation. 
Each nursery carries on a program of in- 
struction in handwork—in cutting, color- 
ing, drawing, pasting, painting, etc., as well 
as group work in games and rhythms. 
There is also an art teacher who gives 45 
minutes each week to the direction of art 
activities. 

The out-of-doors schedule is flexible. be- 
ing greatly dependent upon weather con- 
ditions, but the desire here is to assure the 
children of at least one hour of outdoor 
free play in the very spacious and well- 
equipped playground. There are times 
when the children spend the better part of 
the morning out of doors while individual 
children are tutored for a few moments at 
a time indoors. I enjoy this schedule very 
much, for it offers the least amount of 
interruption as well as a chance for quiet 
activity on the part of the child who has 
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been playing energetically previous to his 
tutoring time. 


Miss MILLER: Miss Stoner. we know that 
the Tracy Clinic has a somewhat different 
situation. Would you tell us about it? 


THE TRACY CLINIC PROGRAM 


Miss Stoner: Our nursery school at 
the John Tracy Clinic is like any good 
nursery school for hearing children in its 
equipment, program, and staff. Therefore 
I will not go into the details of what makes 
up a good nursery school. 

Recently Miss Alice Dorsey. head teach- 
er of our nursery school, and I were asked 
to speak to a newly-formed group of 
parents. While driving to the nearby town, 
we tried to get together on our speeches. 

She said, “I’m going to talk about the 
fact that the deaf child is a child.” 

I countered with, “I’m going to talk 
about the fact that the child is a deaf 
child.” 

We had a good laugh over the fact that 
our subjects seemed so in opposition. 
Nonetheless, I can find no better way of 
summing up the aims of our nursery 
school teachers and the aims of our tutors 
(the teachers of the deaf) in the work we 
do together. I think it is as it should be. 
Though there is much value in having a 
deaf child attend either a nursery school or 
« class for the deaf, just one or just the 
other is not enough; he should have both 
the experience of nursery school and the 
specialized training. He needs the environ- 
ment and the personal understanding that 
the nursery school teachers are experienced 
in offering. He needs the teaching that the 
teachers of the deaf are equipped to give 
him. A balance between the two must be 
maintained constantly. 


Balancing Child and Deaf Child 


Lest anyone jump to conclusions on 
these statements about “the child,” I’d like 
to say that we at the Clinic play in one 
another’s backyards all the time. The 
tutors use the nursery school procedures in 
their teaching, and the nursery school 
teachers practice in every way possible the 
program outlined by the tutors. 

As a small illustration, let’s look in on 
a lunch hour. A tutor is eating with a 
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group of children. As she serves the food. 
she carries out the policies of the nursery 
school, giving each child a small serving 
of each kind of food, and so on, through- 
out the meal. In this case, she gives a child 
one little sprig of broccoli—a newly intro- 
duced food—and her manner of suggesting 
that it be tried by the child is in accordance 
with regular nursery school procedure. At 
the same time, the nursery school teacher 
is following the tutor’s lead in waiting 
patiently and expecting a child to say, “I 
want more potatoes” before giving him 
more potatoes. It is a balance of the two 
kinds of teaching, and an integration also. 


Lessons for Parents 


Even as I think of this one example of 
the coordination of the two programs in 
working toward the same goal, I visualize 
another group that is really the responsi- 
bility and the end-aim of our nursery 
school—the parents. There is always a 
parent participating in each activity—eat- 
ing with us, observing both the tutor and 
the nursery school teacher, and carrying 
out the aims of each. 

The Clinic nursery school was _ first 
organized so that parents could learn about 
“the child.” and in addition could learn to 
understand the special needs of the deaf 
child. The purpose of our nursery school 
today is still just that, and each year we 
try to better our program for parents, so 
we can help them to learn through doing. 
Our group of nursery school children 
currently there are eighteen in the group 
is a demonstration school. The mothers of 
these children are at the Clinic one full day 
a week, and they also attend at least two 
parent classes weekly. So far as that is 
concerned, any parent, whether or not her 
child is enrolled, is welcome to observe the 
children and attend the parent classes. 


Lessons for Children 


The tutors of the deaf work with the 
children in tutoring rooms, giving lessons 
in lipreading. language, speech prepara- 
tion, auditory training and speech. A tutor 
may work with one child at a time, or with 
two, or three, or on some occasions with 
her entire group of six. The factors de- 
termining the number of children are: at- 
tention span. level of development. and the 
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particular activity involved. The children 
think of their lessons as a part of their 
day: they report to parents about what 
they have learned; and most particularly, 
they report the fact if they did not have a 
lesson. 

One important part of our program is 
our frequent contact with the parents. I 
could not say how many informal talks 
take place daily with members of our entire 
teaching staff. These frequent contacts, 
instigated either by a teacher or by a 
parent, become more or less habitual with 
us, and their value to us all is inestimable. 
We also arrange longer, regular confer- 
ences with each parent, to make sure we 
are observing from every angle. 

“Friday Specials” 

The children in our regular observation 
group attend the clinic from nine to three, 
Monday through Thursday. Here we differ 
from most nursery schools, as we have a 
separate group on Friday, that we call the 
Friday Nursery School. To go back three 
and a half years, it was found that large 
numbers of parents and children were com- 
ing for our consultation service, which 
includes an appraisal of the child and 
recommendations to the parent. The con- 
sultation staff—a teacher of the deaf and a 
psychologist—saw the child once. Gradual- 
ly. these staff members found that the 
parents were asking for additional inter- 
views. and the teacher and_ psychologist 
both were filling their appointment books 
with “See Mrs. Brown and Susie,” and 
other Mrs. Browns and Susies on ensuing 
Fridays. With repeated visits, they were 
able to give these mothers and children 
more understanding of what could be done 
at home. Before long, all of every Friday 
was given to these parents and children, 
and every staff member came to participate 
in the program. 

Now we have Friday Clinic. 
knowledge gained through consultations. 
we make up a group of ten child- 
parent units. They come for five succes- 
sive Fridays to participate in a program 
that grew directly from their needs. The 
children have a nursery school program 
from nine to twelve, including lunch. The 
parents have school, too. Some of the main 
features of the program are: 


From 
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observations of the children, from 
development and 


]. Parent 
the viewpoint of child 
communication skills. 

2. Consideration of parent problems and anx- 
ieties as a part of the class discussions. 


3. Further testing of hearing. 
4. Demonstration lesson by a tutor. 
5. Coffee hour, during which parents can talk 


over mutual interests. 
6. Individual conferences with parents, during 


which recommendations are made accord- 
ing to estimates reached during general 


staff meetings on Friday afternoons. 

Conference with Mrs. Montague about prog- 

ress in correspondence course. 

8. Placing of individual hearing aid, if indi- 
cated. 


~] 


After a group has attended for five suc- 
cessive Fridays, we have what we call Open 
Friday Nursery School. We choose another 
ten parent-child units for the day. The pro- 
gram for this day depends in the main on 
those making up the group. 

This brings us back to another cycle of 
five Fridays, and these continue through- 
out the school year—5—1; 5—1. Within 
a year we see approximately 80 child- 
parent units at Friday Nursery School. 
Even now, it is often startling to us what 
progress can be made by one child and his 
parents in this short time. Just as our 
regular nursery school grew and became an 
integral part of the Clinic, so has the 
Friday Nursery School grown and _ re- 
mained an integral part of our program. 
We have found that it is a very effective 
way of reaching more parents and children 
in a necessarily minimum amount of time. 
Of course, we aim at getting these parents 
to participate in our complete program for 
parents, to which they are eligible, even 
though their children are not enrolled in 
the nursery school. A surprisingly large 
number do join our regular program and 
remain with us for several years. 

I hope that the philosophy underlying 
our whole program has been revealed in 
this brief account of some of the ways we 
function. The whole staff tries to provide 
a program and equipment to meet the needs 
of preschool age children. We especially 
want the child to make use of this as it 
relates to his own physical and intellectual 
abilities, so that he may grow in social and 
emotional maturity at his own rate of 
speed. This is our purpose as related to 
both child and parent. We want the parent 
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to realize that, in all areas of learning, 
growth is individual, and that attempts to 
push a child beyond his level are de- 
trimental to his progress. 


Miss MILLER: Miss Vorce, would you 
tell us of the Lexington School? 


THE LEXINGTON SCHOOL PLAN 
Miss Vorce: The philosophy of the 


nursery and preschool at Lexington is 
much the same as that of the Tracy Clinic. 
We believe that a nursery in a school for 
the deaf should not only stimulate oral 
communication, but must provide ex- 
periences and opportunities for social, 
physical, emotional, and_ intellectual 
growth. According to Arthur Jersild, 
“Feeling and emotion are interwoven and 
intertwined with all aspects of the child’s 
life. Nearly all the goals we seek in the 
education of older children must be 
achieved by way of education that builds up- 
on the foundation of habits, skills, attitudes, 
emotional tendencies, and__ personality 
traits established before the child reaches 
the first grade.” Because of the importance 
of these habits and attitudes, it is of utmost 
importance that all of the adults who come 
into contact with these three-, four-. and 
five-year-olds understand the growth and 
development of all children of this age, and 
that the program at each level be designed 
to fit the particular needs and stage of 
development of the individuals in that 
group. 


P/N 


ixty-Seven Little Children 


Because we are dealing in large numbers 
and because we also have both resident and 
day pupils, the structure of our preschool 
differs from that of the Tracy Clinic. The 
number of residents varies from year to 
year—this year the three-year-old group 
had the smallest percentage and the pre- 
school -five-year-olds had the greatest. 
Even those who are residents stay at the 
school only from Monday to Friday and 
spend week ends with their families. 

In very general terms, the three-year- 
olds (twenty-six of them) comprised Nurs- 
ery |; about sixteen four-year-olds made up 
Nursery II; and about twenty five-year-olds 
were in Kindergarten (or Nursery III as it 
will be called next year). The mature 
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fives, who seem to be ready for a little 
more formal teaching situation, were put 
into a preschool class. Each of the Nursery 
classes is in charge of a nursery trained 
teacher who has had experience with hear- 
ing children of this age. 


“Lessons”: Fun and Relaxation 


Nursery II has an assistant (Nursery I 
has two) who has also had experience with 
young hearing children. In addition, each 
nursery has two tutors who are trained 
teachers of the deaf. As soon as the chil- 
dren are ready—that is, when they seem 
secure in the school situation and will sit 
quietly and concentrate for short periods 
of time—they are taken into a tutoring 
room for “lessons.” The nursery teachers 
and assistants have talked to the children 
all day long and will continue to do so, 
but up to the time the children are taken 
into a tutoring room there has been no spe- 
cial emphasis upon oral:-communication— 
it has been and will continue to be part of 
the general climate of the nursery. Three- 
year-olds are not taken into the tutoring 
room immediately upon entering school. 
Their readiness for a “lesson” is individ- 
ual, and varies from child to child. For 
some it is a matter of days or weeks, for 
others it may be months. These children 
are usually tutored individually and in a 
relaxed situation which provides much fun 
and interest for them. Children in Nursery 
II, most of whom are veterans of one year, 
are ready for tutoring almost immediately, 
and many can profit from “working” with 
another child. By the time they have 
reached kindergarten (or Nursery III) 
some are able to work in groups of four. 
As attention span and abilities grow, so 
does the length of the lesson. The time 
spent in the tutoring room depends entirely 
upon that particular child’s attention span 
—a three-year-old may be able to concen- 
trate for only a few minutes, while a five- 
year-old may easily sit and pay attention 
for as long as an hour and a half. Pre- 
school children have matured to the point 
where they are able to sit at desks and do 
group activities for rather long periods of 
time. 

All teaching—whether it be an individual 
lesson with a Nursery I tutor, a group of 
four in Kindergarten, or a class of eight 
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preschool children — is done through the 
tactile, visual, auditory senses. An electri- 
cally amplified hearing aid with ear phones 
is used from the very beginning for as 
long a period as the individual child can 
enjoy wearing it. The children in the pre- 
school class are fitted with individual 
molds rather than ear phones and use the 
hearing aid for longer periods of instruc- 
tion and conversation. In addition, many 
children in all the nurseries and preschool 
wear personal hearing aids throughout the 
remainder of the day. 

The preschool years at Lexington are a 
period of preparation and readiness based 
upon individual growth and development 
of the whole child and the fact that “train- 
ing cannot transcend maturation” (Gesell). 
Speechreading, speech preparation, and 
auditory training are integrated in the total 
program, both casually and specifically in 
such-a way as to provide meaningful oral 
experiences. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Miss MILLER: The Preschool at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center is located 
in a two-story house on the edge of the 
Medical School campus in Kansas City, 
Kansas. We have two trained teachers of 
the deaf and four volunteer workers a day 
from the Woman’s City Club. Two of the 
volunteer workers are in the play room or 
in the play yard with the larger group of 
children. The other two workers are carry- 
ing on a readiness and speechreading pro- 
gram. The daily programs for each worker 
are organized and planned by a trained 
teacher. The volunteer workers are given 
a training program at the beginning of the 
year and have a lecture each month by a 
member of the staff of the Hearing and 
Speech Department. The majority of our 
volunteers have been with us three years 
and some four. Some of these workers have 
been teachers, and one was formerly a 
teacher of the deaf. 

The two trained teachers introduce all 
of the new vocabulary in speech and carry 
on the auditory training and language pro- 
gram. The children may be enrolled at 
the age of three if their parents live in the 
Greater Kansas City area. Transportation 
is provided for those children living in 
Kansas City, Missouri, by the Motor Corps 
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of the Red Cross. Those living in Kansas 
are brought by their parents. The children 
attend school from 9 to 11:30. The three- 
year-olds are worked with individually in 
a tutoring situation, only after they have 
adjusted to nursery school and have begun 
to show that they have some maturity. 

The four- and five-year-olds are some- 
times worked with in groups and some- 
times individually. This year we have 20 
children enrolled, but had an average daily 
attendance of 12. We had 12 three-year- 
olds, six four-year-olds, and two five-year- 
olds. Our children transfer when they are 
five to Kansas City. Missouri, Day School. 
the Kansas School for the Deaf, or the 
Missouri School for the Deaf. Before a 
child is enrolled in the preschool a com- 
plete physical. otological, and psychological 
examination is made. Audiometric evalua- 
tions are made, and the parents have had 
at least one interview with the social worker. 

Each morning when the children arrive. 
they are given a brief health examination 
by a student nurse who is under the super- 
vision of a nurse in charge of public health 
education. A snack is provided in the 
middle of each morning. When a child is 
enrolled in the preschool. his mother is 
enrolled in our parent education program. 

The philosophy of our preschool at the 
Medical Center is much the same as that 
of the Tracy Clinic and the Lexington 
School. We believe that a preschool should 
provide a climate for better social, emotion- 
al, mental. and physical growth. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss MILLER: Miss Stayner. would you 
tell us something about the Sense Training 
or Readiness program at the American 
School? I know that Miss O'Halloran has 
sent over some of her material. We can’t 
see it all now but it will be available after 
this panel for investigation. 


Sense Training 

Miss STAYNER: The purpose of sense 
training is exactly that—to train the senses. 
Since the deaf child is not fortunate enough 
to be able to call on his hearing for pur- 
poses of information, he must substitute to 
a high degree his senses of sight and touch 
that he may one day be more perceptive 
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to speechreading and speech imitation, as 
well as sensitive to muscular activity in 
speech guidance. I shall attempt to show 
you a few of the “home-spun” materials 
used at the American School. They are due 
in large part to the kindness of the teacher 
in the First Nursery, who is a graduate of 
the Yale Clinic of Child Development 
under Dr. Gesell. 

| Miss Stayner here exhibited a quantity 
of sense-training materials, a list of which 
the Vo_ta Review will publish later. 

As you see, the bulk of the material is 
so directed that it will lead ultimately to 
the beginnings of speechreading. It is im- 
portant at all times to keep in mind the 
fact that the child must make the transi- 
tion finally from the tangible object or 
picture to the almost intangible mouth 
movements. We firmly believe that there 
cannot be too much preparation for this 
challenge to the deaf child. 

Lipreading Readiness 

Miss Mitter: As I mentioned before, 
our readiness program is planned by the 
staff but carried on by the volunteer work- 
ers. The children have an opportunity to 
speechread many different mouths and 
faces each day that they are in school; that 
is, in the play room, in individual readiness 
programs and tutoring situations. Activities 
are so planned that the children have a 
wealth of experiences from which to draw. 
The parents try to tell us of unusual hap- 
penings so that we may include them in 
our daily programs. The teachers have a 
plan in mind, but the interest of the child 
comes first and the plan may be changed 
to fit his immediate interest. The new 
vocabulary is presented in as meaningful 
situations as possible. 

For example, some of the parents took 
their children to the zoo and returned with 
kodak pictures taken in front of the bear 
and elephant cages. The teacher then 
brought out the wind-up toys of some of 
the zoo animals. The children were then 
given speechreading something like this: 
“Please wind up the bear.” “You'd better 
find the key.” “Have the bear walk.” “Let 
the bear walk on the table.” “I want to 
see the bear walk on the floor.” “Bobby, 
can you walk like a bear?” “How did the 
bear turn his head?” The same vocabulary 
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was used with the elephant. lion, seal, cow- 
boy. monkey, ete. 

We built a zoo on one side of the room. 
Later this year the children went to the 
circus. Pictures were taken of the different 
acts as the children watched. thus giving 
an opportunity to review and enlarge vo- 
cabulary. Another time one of the boys 
had been fishing. He returned to school 
and with dramatization told us about his 
trip. The children first built a boat of 
blocks. The children told me it was a boat 
and showed me how they were catching 
fish, giving back in imitative speech “boat” 
and “fish.” This vocabulary was enlarged, 
using toys and pictures. and the children’s 
block boat. The four-year-olds’ interest 
continued for over a week. We talked 
about fish, fishing poles, fishing hooks, 
boats, motors; phrases such as “Pull the 
“Be careful and don’t get your feet 


rope. 

wet,” “Sit down or you'll fall in the 
water. The fathers were most enthusiastic 
about this activity. We sometimes have 


many activities going on at one time be- 
cause of the different interest at the dif- 
ferent age levels. 

It is very difficult to divide communica- 
tion up into parts but I wonder, Miss 
Vorce. if you would tell us about the 
Speech work at Lexington. 


Beginning Speech 


Miss Vorce: We at the Lexington 
School “believe that speech is a communi- 
cative process and that speech skills should 
be an outgrowth of rather than a_pre- 
growth to speech itself.” Since com- 
munication is language and involves not 
only speech but speechreading at this be- 
ginning stage, there is considerable over- 
lapping and it becomes extremely difficult 
to separate the two. From the very begin- 
ning, children are encouraged to use their 
voices for communication — even though 
the result be no more than a vocal utter- 
ance to attract attention. Through the com- 
bined use of the tactile. visual, and audi- 
tory senses, they are encouraged to imitate 
words and simple phrases. At first there 
is little concern over the correctness of the 
articulation of these utterances — we are 
much more interested that they be mean- 
ingful and useful to the child and u‘tered 
to the best of his ability 
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Through constant repetition and use 
with the child always being given the cor- 
rect pattern to follow—the enunciation and 
pronunciation will improve. Correct phrases 
are given the children at the time they are 
needed: “More, please.” “No more.” “I 
want a star.” “Thank you.” “Help me.” 
“Hello.” “Bye-bye.” etc. And the child 
imitates or volunteers as well as he is able 
at this point. Facility in this meaningful 
vocalization varies from child to child ac- 
cording to his ability and to his practice 
with oral communication. The important 
point is that he has been given the idea and 
the experience of communicating orally. 

Even as the hearing child undergoes a 
rather long period of speech preparation in 
which he babbles and experiments with all 
the sounds he will later use in speech, so 
the deaf child needs practice in making the 
sounds he will use in speech. As much as 
is possible, this is done as a game, through 
natural and imitative babbling, imitation 
of animal and toy sounds, and in imitating 
the sound or expression from a given 
picture. All give this necessary practice. 
To the child this speech preparation is a 
game, but the teacher has other specific 
goals—the practice of the vowels and con- 
sonants of the English language. 


Progress in Speech 


Later when the child’s understanding of 
language has developed somewhat, and he 
has some meaningful speech, we feel that 
he is ready for further work in specific 
sounds. Up to this time there has been no 
emphasis on correct articulation other than 
through simple imitation through tactile, 
visual, auditory methods. Now, however, 
attention is called to the formation of those 
sounds which he has not already estab- 
lished correctly through imitation. When- 
ever a sound has been isolated for such a 
specific purpose, it is immediately put into 
words and phrases which are within the 
child’s range of experience and understand- 
ing. and he is expected to use them cor- 
rectly. At this time he begins to build a 
speech book, and the words and expres- 
sions he says well are listed according to 
the sound being studied. By this time he 
has also learned to recognize breath, 
voiced, and nasal sounds and is able to 
produce them at will as well as to associate 
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them with the colors blue, red, and brown. 

Another phase of the speech program 
which has meaning for the children and 
which also gives practice in_ repetitive 
sounds is the work (or play) from euryth- 
mics class. Mrs. Wojan, the eurythmics 
teacher, has studied the interests and vo- 
cabularies of young children and has added 
her know-how in rhythm cadence to com- 
pose several songs and rhymes which the 
children love. At first the children are 
merely interested in watching and imitating 
the motion of the airplane as it goes “up, 
up, up,” and comes “down, down, down” 
—or the merry-go-round as they ride 
“round and round,” etc. They soon try to 
imitate the speech which accompanies this 
game, and it is not long before they go 
home and “sing” these meaningful, repeti- 
tive phrases to their parents and families. 
Mrs. Wojan has also made recordings of 
these rhymes which are used for auditory 
training. 

From the very beginning some work is 
done on each of the four essentials of good 
speech: 

1. The children are encouraged to use 
their voices for communication. 

2. Through imitation (and later recall) 
of words and phrases they have some ex- 
perience in pronunciation. 

3. Through practice in making sounds 
and in specific work on certain sounds, 
they begin work in enunciation. 

4. Speaking and babbling in breath 
groups gives practice in rhythm and phras- 
ing. 

Miss MILLER: Miss Stoner, would you 
like to add something to this approach to 
speech? 


A Pattern for Speech Growth 


Miss STONER: Our work in speech 
preparation and speech is in keeping with 
our philosophy of providing the proper 
atmosphere for growth at an individual rate. 
We believe that there is a definite rate of 
progression in speech just as there is in 
a child’s growing expression through easel 
painting; i.e., he does this before he is 
ready for that, and we cannot push him 
beyond his readiness. The approach to this 
intricate process which Miss New has 
worked out at Lexington is the only one 
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in our experience that meets the needs of 
the child. We attempt to take as our pat- 
tern the known developmental progression 
of the hearing child. Thus we encourage 
natural babbling and also provide materials 
for more babbling in an enjoyable fashion. 
We encourage use of the voice from the 
beginning, so that the child becomes aware 
of its social effect; i.e., that vocal utterances 
influence people in some way. We en- 
courage imitation of the words the child 
knows in lipreading, so that he will come 
to use the words spontaneously and mean- 
ingfully in a social situation. These spon- 
taneous words (usually given without voice 
at first) are used to provide practice in 
imitating speech throughout tactile-visual- 
auditory impressions so that, through con- 
tinual use, the child may become more and 
more adept in developing the essentials of 
good speech—rhythm, enunciation, and an 
audible and pleasant voice. After the child 
has had this background and seems ready, 
we do specific speech work on particular 
sounds, either to improve particular sounds 
or to develop one that has not been learned 
imitatively. We never cease to use the 
imitative method with children, since we 
have found that this ability to imitate 
grows and grows and leads to more and 
better speech. 


Speech Materials 


I should like to mention some materials 
we have gathered together to make the 
children, especially the younger ones, more 
interested in speech work. They were soon 
bored doing the same thing every day, 
using blue tissue or red or brown paper. 
Our mothers, summer students, and teach- 
ers have contributed ideas to provide 
variety. As an example, one day I grabbed 
up a box of pastels, a knife, and a small 
piece of cardboard. By scraping a bit of 
color from the crayon off on the cardboard 
and letting the children take turns in blow- 
ing off the colored dust, we could practice 
breath sounds or words involving pat- 
ticular breath sounds until the cows came 
home. Each day we try to provide some 
variation in the material: colored bubble 
bath bubbles, home made wool pompoms, 
plastic balloons, small attractive cylindrical 
tubes holding small bits of colored paper, 
feathers, birthday candles. lightly sus- 
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pended pingpong balls, bubble blowers, 
hammers, drums, the electric eye on a re- 
cording machine which lights up at the 
use of voice. Or we use red, blue, and 
brown paper of different varieties and 
shapes. By continually changing the 
routine we are able to hold the child’s 
interest daily. After a Thanksgiving trip to 
see turkeys dressed, the children used the 
soft feathers they had collected. We are 
always on the lookout for more visual aids 
in speech work. 

Miss MILLER: Miss Cavanaugh, you told 
us about some of the changes that have 
been made at Jr. High 47. Could you give 
us a little more detail about your auditory 
training program? 


Auditory Training 


Miss CAVANAUGH: I believe that it is im- 
possible to separate speech and lipreading 
from auditory training for the preschool 
child. However, I shall try to point up some 
of the things we do at each age level. 


Three-Y ear-Olds: 

Residual hearing is stimulated by sing- 
ing, talking, and babbling close to the 
child’s naked ear, through the auditube 
which has been found effective as a pre- 
liminary to a hearing aid, and through the 
use of the individual aid whenever the 
child is willing to wear it and as long as he 
indicates a desire to do so. He wears the 
individual aid during indoor play, listen- 
ing to the radio, playing with acoustic 
instruments, and listening to stories and 
looking at pictures with the teacher. Two 
of our three-year-olds are wearing binaural 
cords because they have expressed a desire 
for them. 


Four-Y ear-Olds: 

The four-year-old uses the acoustic 
training unit attached to the radio inde- 
pendently. He manipulates the rheostat and 
changes the station dial for his own 
pleasure. 

The four-year-old is encouraged to wear 
the hearing aid every day for. as long as 
he wishes. He doesn’t, however, wear it 
during outdoor play. 

Rhythm is established through free play 
with drums and other percussion instru- 
ments, directed play with drums, feeling 
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the vibration through the drum and the 
piano, imitation of simple rhythmic pat- 
terns, singing games, and imitative activi- 
ties. 

Five-Year-Olds: 

Through story telling, nursery rhymes, 
and song play rhythms the children be- 
come familiar with sounds the animals 
make, marching, clapping, and _ other 
rhythms. 

The piano is used to teach the children 
to listen to high and low sounds, loud 
and soft sounds with accompanying speech 
sounds, 

Children listen to nursery rhyme records 
and “sing” with the teacher. The normal 
speed of the victrola helps to establish 
rhythmic speech patterns. 

Social dancing with the aid of an ele- 
mentary form of a percussion band and the 
piano is lots of fun. 


Always Use Caution 


Miss MiLuter: There has been a great 
deal of discussion and emphasis on audi- 
tory training in the last few years. I do 
not think we can emphasize enough its 
true worth in helping the children develop 
better speech, better speechreading, and we 
hope better voices. However, we must keep 
in mind that some children may have re- 
cruitment [a tendency to painful sensitivity 
to sound], and that we must consciously 
work with the child to develop a greater 
tolerance level for sound. 

Let us not “hang” hearing aids on 
children, but work toward better use of 
their residual hearing through good audi- 
tory training programs, using amplifica- 
tion. 

Miss Stoner tells me that they have not 
found enough satisfactory records to be 
used in auditory training. They are now 
making some records for their own use. 

May I suggest you listen to the album 
“Sounds Around Us” that accompanies 
“Before We Read,” published by Scott, 
Foresman and Co., and Elaine Mikalson’s 
“Baby Babble Record” by Pacific Records. 
er you can use some of them. 

Miss Stoner, is the John Tracy Clinic 
doing peed new in the language pro- 
gram? 
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A Language-Building Help 
Miss STONER: In language building this 
past year we have used a simple—and 
device which has be- 
to all of us that we 
It is a news sheet 


I’m sure not a new 
come so 
couldn't do without it. 
which each child brings from home daily. 
As a point of interest, the original sug- 
gestion for this came from the nursery 
school department. On the right hand side 
of the sheet, the parent writes information 
for the nursery teacher, such as 
hours of sleep, good, poor, or fair eating 
of dinner and breakfast. On the left hand 
side, she writes about events and hap- 
penings that have been of interest to the 
child from the time he left the Clinic until 
his return. 


necessary 


school 


Mother Finds Out What He Means 


Almost every parent at some point asks. 
“What can I do when my child is trying 
to tell me something and I cannot under- 
stand him? He becomes frustrated and so 
do I.” This is tough. All we can offer in 
the way of help is to advise using all pos- 
sible means and as much time as possible 
to find out what the child is trying to say. 
We suggest having the child take the parent 
to the thing he is talking about, or pro- 
vide some visible evidence, or act out the 
event, with gesturing. This leads to the 
vital issue, which is teaching the child a 
better way of expressing his thoughts so 
that, in the future, not only the parent but 
others in his environment may understand 
him, and may give him in words the lan- 
guage to express what he is trying to say. 
if he is at this level of development. Or 
if he is at a lower level. we tell them 
“Give him in your own spoken language 
words he can lipread and which will pro- 
vide a question to which he can answer yes 
or no.” 

As an example, one day Billy came to 
his mother and graphically drew in the air 
something like this [drawing]. When she 
did not understand, he drew the same on 
paper. She was even more confused, and 
he was growing more anxious all the time. 
Finally, he took her to the porch where he 
had a “FOR SALE” sign, and indicated 
that he wanted to put it on the house with 
Scotch tape. Then she understood. She 
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repeated, “You want Scotch tape.” and 
had him say, “I want Scotch tape.” Had 
Billy been at a lower level of development, 
she would have said only, “You want 
Scotch tape,” and would have repeated the 
words while showing him the Scotch tape, 

And so in school we work toward sup- 
planting crude means of expression by 
common use. The child’s home 
experiences provide indications of his 
needs in this direction. Quite a lot can 
happen during the hours while the child 
is away from school, and the teachers 
should teach accurate language to cover it, 
One little girl upset an entire school be- 
cause she conveyed the idea that “Father 
died.” You can imagine the reactions of 
those who thought the child’s own father 
had died. As it turned out, it was the 
priest who had died. 


those in 


The News Sheet Tells the Teacher 

By these daily news sheets we get ac- 
curate news of our teaching. At the same 
time frustration is reduced and communi- 
cation encouraged. At first, some of the 
mothers had difficulty telling the things 
that were of interest to the children. With 
practice they became more adept. Also in 
the beginning there were parents who for- 
got the news sheets or said there was 
nothing important enough to write. This 
was soon overcome when it became routine 
for every child to hand over his news sheet 
on arrival. The children demanded _ the 
sheets so as to be “in the swim” with the 
other children. Eventually, they came to 
tell the parents what to write. As the chil- 
dren advanced, they not only did this, but 
read what was written. 

parents learned to use 


were able to 
(Eventually the 
manuscript writing. ) 

With all this information from home the 
tutors are fore-armed. Then, whatever bit 
of news the child tries to relate is clear to 
her. and she can help him to put it into 
accurate language. The nursery school 
teacher uses the information for conversa- 
tions during the day. 

We urge the parents to send in news 
wherever possible that is in keeping with 
work being done by the tutors in lipread- 
ing, speech, or language. Oh yes! almost 
without fail some bit of visible evidence 
comes in with the news sheet: popcorn 
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(from the experience of popping it the 
evening before); nails; scraps of wood 
(from father’s home carpentry); colored 
water (from concentration on colors using 
food coloring). As a follow-through, the 
tutors write on the news sheet one par- 
ticular item of news that the child volun- 
teers, in language that has been practiced. 
This goes home again with the child. 

We're quite sold on the news sheets with 
their actual evidence that they provide a 
necessary link between home and _ school. 
The routine becomes easy and it can be 
followed by schools for as many years as 
seems necessary in language building. 

Miss Miter: Miss Vorce. would you 
care to comment upon language? 


Language Must Be Meaningful 


Miss Vorce: I should like to repeat and 
emphasize the impossibility of divorcing 
language from speechreading, speech, and 
auditory training at this level. When the 
child is learning ideas through speechread- 
ing. he is learning language—when he is 
learning to express an idea or a thought 
orally, he is learning language—and when 
he is learning to listen to meaningful words 
and phrases, he is learning language. The 
preschool years at Lexington have no 
formal language teaching. Teachers speak 
to the children in full, correct sentences or 
phrases, at all times using any parts of 
speech that are needed to convey the idea. 
and children are encouraged and expected 
to “speak” in phrases rather than in 
isolated words. 

Children understand and give back ap- 
proximations of such phrases as: “I’m go- 
ing home” rather than “home,” “Time for 
milk” rather than “Milk.” “I went to the 
hospital” rather than “Hospital,” “I have 
a new dress” or “Mother bought me a new 
dress” rather than “Dress.” This is teach- 
ing meaningful, connected language. From 
the beginning they use prepositional 
phrases, such as on the shelf, to the park, 
in the box, ete., as they arise in natural 
conversation. 

Question forms and further vocabulary 
building are later learned from using them 
in games and play situations. Used to ex- 
press the child’s experiences, ideas, and 
interests, language becomes both meaning- 
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ful and useful and a part of his total ex- 
periences. 

Miss MILLER: The question of reading 
has come up a number of times. Miss 
Cavanaugh, could you tell us “why you 
don’t teach reading in the preschool”? 


Reading Must Wait for Maturity 


Miss CAVANAUGH: The following ex- 
cerpts from the Report of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, New York City, 1950, Part 
3, Teaching the Fundamental Skills in the 
Elementary Schools, gives our reasons for 
delaying the teaching of reading until the 
child is ready to learn. 

From research studies it is known that children 
cannot successfully master formal book reading 
before they have a mental age of six years and 
six months. The findings to date indicate that, 
of major importance to the learner, are: an 
adequate mental age or maturity, adequate visual 
powers and habits, good hearing, emotional 
adjustment, adjustment to the school situation, a 
desire to read, and possession of a range of ideas 
and of ability to follow directions and to under- 
stand a short, simple story. 

Many parents and teachers assume that every 
six-year-old child who enters the first grade can 
be taught to read almost immediately. Surveys 
show, however, that almost twenty percent of the 
first grade children have failed to read the usual 
beginning textbooks with competence by the end 
of the first year. This is true even when dis- 
proportionate emphasis and time are given to the 
mechanics of reading and when immature chil- 
dren are forced to work under tension. Educators 
now question the advisability of trying to teach 
children to read the usual formal materials or 
texts before they have the mental, physical, and 
social maturity that is normal for the child of 
approximately six or six-and-a-half years. 


We. in “47,” have been guided in our 
reading program by these research find- 
ings. 

We don’t use the printed form except for 
children’s names until the first year of 
school at the age of 5.4 plus. 

We teach readiness for reading, starting 
with the twos and threes, through: 

1. Story telling 

2. Pictures 

3. Puzzles 

4. Conversations about trips, possessions, indi- 
vidual and class experiences. 
Games—variety of lotto games 
6. Visual Aids—strip films, slides, koda- 

chromes, children’s activities. 

7. Creative expression through painting, finger 
paints, clay modeling, blockbuilding, house- 
keeping experiences. 


~ 
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We believe that a child cannot learn 
until he is ready. When he has reached 
his maturity level, he will learn according 
to his ability. Putting pressure on a child 
to read before he is ready acts as a boom- 
erang and often leads to emotional upsets. 

Time in the preschool must be used to 
develop desirable social relationships and 
to give the child the opportunity to live 
and learn through play. Through his play 
experiences he learns to lipread, to under- 
stand that language has meaning, and to 


make known his wants through the use of 


speech on his own level of development. 

At the end of the fourth year of study 
of our experimental group our evaluation 
of our program leads us to the following 
conclusion regarding reading: 

The stimulation of residual hearing 
through the use of individual and group 
hearing aids, the informal approach to 
lipreading, the emphasis on the functional 
use of speech, and the informal experi- 
mental learning program in general have 
resulted in a sound foundation for learn- 
ing to read with comprehension and en- 
joyment. 

Miss MILLER: Miss Stayner, would you 
like to add to Miss Cavanaugh’s remarks 
on reading ? 


The Child Must Get Ready to Read 


Miss STAYNER (for Miss O’HALLORAN) : 
When Miss Miller outlined for us the 
various areas which we hoped to cover here 
this morning, the final topic was listed as 
reading—and penned to it, the notation 
that we might tell why we did or did not 
teach reading. It falls to me then to at- 
tempt to explain why we do not teach 
reading in the nursery level at the Ameri- 
can School. 

First of all, let me say that through a 
variety of Little Golden Books, as well as 
countless other children’s story books, the 
printed words is always at the child’s 
fingertips, waiting for the first signs of 
awareness in the child—but formally, read- 
ing does not exist as such. 

It is my understanding that the child 
must be helped to develop what is con- 
sidered his “readiness” by a program di- 
rected at eliminating any little inner dis- 
turbances which may retard his social de- 
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velopment. This means, of course, that he 
must have an interest in what his playmates 
do, in what they say, in their variety of 
interests, and through this, develop ade- 
quate ideas of his own. Later, through the 
aid of his teacher, he will have experiences 
which may stimulate a desire to express 
them to others as well as multiplying his 
concepts—all of which should ultimately 
lead to a clearer interpretation of the 
written form, having actually been through 
the experience himself. 


His Name Is an Exception 


Now of course there is the fact that the 
child at this level is what the books term 
egocentric—that is, his interests are cen- 
tered about himself, his possessions, his 
playmates (as they influence him), and 
anything in the world which ultimately 
points to himself. For this reason alone, 
we have introduced our only bit of formal 
reading, the flash card which bears the 
child’s name, and we have labeled with his 
name all clothing, toys, school articles, 
etc., so that the child may point with 
decision to any of these things and know 
that the label is a positive undisputed 
means of identification and possession. 

I believe the authorities (Russell, Witty, 
Gates) agree with the proposition that 
hearing children are able to read at a 
mental age of 6 to 61% and a chronological 
age of 5to 714. We assume this to be true, 
since we do not believe the deaf child to 
be any different from his hearing peers 
under these circumstances. 

There is also the physical drawback of 
myopia (shortsightedness) which may 
limit the reading activities of a child. There 
are those who believe that early reading 
may bear further physical injurious eye 
results, as well as help develop attitudes of 
failure or fear in a child who is not ready 
to accomplish what a few of his classmates 
may be doing. There again one micht be 
actually creating the very tvpe of distur- 
bance which we have decided to eradicate 
before the child reaches his “readiness 
level.” 

Now none of the foregoing is meant to 
imply that the child is prevented from de- 
veloping his own interests in the printed 

(See “Panel,” page 464) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


T is well on in October as I write, and yet 

people are still on vacations, or just get- 
ting back from vacations, or as some fore- 
handed ones are doing, planning vacations 
for 1953. My desk is nearly covered with 
picture postcards I have spread out to ad- 
mire. Here is a card from the Rangeley 
Lakes in Maine; here is one from Banff; 
one from Gloucester, Mass.; and one from 
Inverness; but it is Inverness California, 
and not Inverness Scotland nor Inverness 
Nova Scotia. And there are wonderful 
letters from returning travellers. 


To Europe and Home Again 


I hope Laura Stovel will tell Vota 
REVIEW readers about her European sum- 
mer, and at the same time I hope she will 
not mind my quoting some paragraphs 
from a recent letter. All her letters are so 
good, they could easily be twice as long. 
This present one filled two typewritten 
pages, single spaced, but I thought there 
were three pages, and turned the second 
page happily, only to find the third page a 
blank. Fill it up for us, Laura, and tell us 
more! 


Dear Molly: 

Here I am, back at the old homestead. It 
will be three weeks Tuesday since the Caronia 
docked in New York. I don’t know which gave 
me the bigger thrill, seeing the English shore- 
line for the first time, or getting back to our 
own. At 4:30 in the afternoon, we passed the 
light ship off Nantucket Island, and late that 
evening we saw dim lights somewhere on the 
shore. Mary and I both woke up in the middle 
of the night, and watched the myriad lights all 
along the coast of Long Island. By early morning 
the boat was in the harbor, but we had not been 
piloted in, and we were in such a position that we 
could see the sky reddening behind the New 
York skyline. We were on the starboard side, 
so missed the Statue of Liberty, but what we saw 
gave us plenty of tingles up and down our spines. 

Norway furnished grandeur beyond my greatest 
expectations, plus the charm of her people, 
especially the small children and the hardy 
farmers, with their tiny farms on steep and for- 
bidding mountains. Only a limited percentage of 
Norwegian land is arable, so wherever a man can 
get a toehold. there are little buildings and hay- 
racks on which the whole family hang the hay to 
dry in the sun. We had motor trivs and train 
rides that took us through the broad valleys 
where the well equipped and well stocked farms 
are, but no American [Especially no Nebraskan! 
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—Molly] could fail to be impressed by the 
character of the Norwegians who haul their 
supplies up by cable and lower their produce by 
the same means. Of course, they have plenty of 
electricity, thanks to the power furnished by the 
rushing mountain streams and waterfalls. 

The little town of Tromso, away up beyond the 
Arctic Circle, furnished two thrills. The boat 
docked long enough to allow for a taxi ride 
around the town and out to the fjord. You re- 
member how the Nazis chased King Haakon, his 
family, and his government north from one village 
to another, bombing towns ruthlessly as _ they 
went. It was from Tromso that the escape to Eng- 
land was finally made, and there in the fjord is 
the up-ended German warship, the Von Tirpitz, 
which missed its prey by a few hours. The other 
thrill was due to a very thoughtful Norwegian 
taxi driver, who dialed his radio to get a news 
broadcast, in Norwegian, announcing the two 
American presidential candidates. We couldn’t 
understand much, but we got the names, and it 
kept us in touch with news from home. 

We visited England first, of course, and loved 
every minute of it. Our friends met us at Liver- 
pool and took us home in their car. They have a 
lovely place, a charming house and half an acre 
of land, with the trim green lawns, the beautiful 
flowers, shrubs, trees, and hedges that only an 
English gardener can produce and care for. We 
visited schools for the deaf in Sheffield and Man- 
chester, with trips in between to visit thirteenth 
century churches and manor houses and pictur- 
esque villages and inns. 

On the way to Oxford, we drove through Lud- 
low and Shrewsbury, with their sixteenth century 
houses, and visited a thirteenth century castle. In 
Oxford, we stayed at the Mitre Hotel, and I had 
the time of my life. While the others visited more 
schools for the deaf, I shopped a little and met 
the most charming sales people; and I toured as 
many of the colleges as one can visit in half a 
day. Then I drove out to Blenheim Palace and 
went through that magnificent place. Of all the 
castles and palaces we saw, I liked that the best. 
The Duke of Marlborough and his two beautiful 
daughters acted as guides. These people have to 
admit the public on certain days of the week in 
order to get money to pay taxes and keep the 
places in repair. 

To top off one of the outstanding days of our 
trip, I “picked up” two very friendly and interest- 
ing young Scotchmen, and we all went back to 
Oxford together, discussing American politics on 
the way. Incidentally, every European I talked 
with is strong for Ike, which, of course, is perfect- 
ly understandable. 

LAuRA STOVEL 
Washington, D. C. 


I hope Mrs. Stovel will not mind my re- 
peating here a compliment I alwavs as- 
sociate with her, and which is still apropos, 
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even though the hearing aid she uses now 


is a delicate toy compared with the one she 


had on the first time | met her, away back 
in 1930. Then she was using a big, heavy 
thing, a box that sat on the table between 
us and was nearly as large as an overnight 
bag. Yet she handled it so nonchalantly, 
she presented the microphone so gracefully 

as if she were holding up a lorgnette, | 
thought at the time—that it was a pleasure 
to converse with her, hearing aid and all. 
But even with all the improvements in hear- 
ing aids, | am impressed all over again 
with a hard of hearing woman who will 
“pick up” two travelling Scotchmen and 
carry on a conversation with them about 
the American election. Now match that. 
anybody who can! 


Housekeeping in Holland 


Here is another hard of hearing Ameri- 
can friend, who has been living several 
years in Sweden, where her husband is 
lecturing at one of the universities, but who 
has spent the summer vacationing in the 
Netherlands. 


Dear Molly: 

Whenever life’s turmoil lets up a bit and we 
come to a haven such as this one, I try to com 
municate a bit of my contentment to my friends. 
(Now isn’t that a pompous beginning?) The two 
children and I flew to Holland via Oslo and 
Copenhagen, a most fascinating experience. Oslo 
is a paradise in the summer sunshine and the 
clear air that is peculiar to it. My husband drove 
here, so now we have not only the car but all it 
could bring—including tricycle and playpen! 
and we bask in comfort. It is a heavenly little 
spot. We have a most beautiful modern house, 
with such a garden as one finds only in Holland. 
All morning the children are out in the garden 
with as few clothes on as possible. If Holland 
were not so damp, I would be tempted to settle 
here while the children are small, but I fear that 
the winter would be injurious to my ears. 

It is heavenly to be where the traffic is about 
what it was when I was a child! And the house- 
hold help! I have three maids, two to clean and 
one to wash, and I pay a total of $7 a week. 
with almost no food expected! It is a wonderful 
change from doing all my own work without any 
help; and I am having a good rest this summer. 
I am still homesick for our house in La Crescenta, 
and I hope to see you there when we return. 

NANCY TROEDSSEN 
Blaricum, Holland 


That sounds almost unbelievable to an 
American, and almost wicked. when one 
considers how completely we are in- 
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doctrinated with the idea of paying $1 an 
hour for household help. Other lands surely 
have other standards. 


A Seat for the Coronation 


Here is a young deaf man, all set to 
travel to Europe alone next year, and take 
his seat at the Coronation. 


Dear Molly: 

I do with you that the I.B.M. executive 
typewriter is one of the miracles of today. But my 
boss's secretary hates it. She claims that every 
time she comes to rest on the keyboard, a finger 
touches off a letter accidentally, so light a touch 
does the typewriter require for operation. Well, 
my typing has actually improved, because I am 
now careful to touch only the required keys. 

Another thing I agree with you about is the 
over-population in some of the beauty spots of 
(merica. | met my family in Milwaukee and went 
on to Wisconsin Dells, the Black Hills, and the 
Yellowstone. I covered this route 19 years ago, 
and remember clearly the thrill all these wonders 
gave me. This time all I did was grouse about 
crowds and accommodations. Honestly, the way 
people treat the rare sights in our national parks 
is appalling. There were beer bottles in geysers, 
neon signs lining the otherwise charming town of 
Wisconsin Dells—“Hot Dogs!” “See genuine 
Indians!” And such crowds that I could not see 
Old Faithful at all. 

The best part of the trip was in Cali’ rnia. 


agree 


Five hours away from San Francisco I saw a 
place I had never visited—Mount Lassen. We 
were thrilled beyond words—stars, tall trees, 


quiet ponds, and scenery that in its way rivalled 
Glacier and the Yellowstone, although on a 
smaller scale of course. 

| am tired of seeing America first! There are 
so many inducements for me to go to Europe by 
myself next year that I have already instituted 
plans. It was a good thing I did, for already 
tourist reservations on ships are unavailable. | 
got my Coronation seat reservation. Hurray! It 
cost $73, but at least I get a champagne break- 
fast. 

I intend to fly directly to Copenhagen from San 
Francisco on the new Arctic route. There I will 
spend a week with a friend who is studying 
Danish folkways. Then to London via Glasgow, 
with two days in the Highlands. Eight or nine 
days in London. Holland and Belgium as the 
cuest of a deaf Belgian friend I met in New York. 
Rhine Steamer from Cologne to Wiesbaden. Then 
to Strasbourg, where I have a great-uncle and 
great-aunt still living. To Switzerland for five 
days. I will see Jeanne Kunkler in Lausanne. 
Paris for two weeks—friends and relatives there, 
too. I have even figured the cost. 

ARTHUR SIMON 
San Francisco, Calif. 


It is extraordinary what differences in 
travel have come about during the past 
(See “Molly,” page 464) 
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MISS ALCORN HAS MADE A DOUBLE CONTRIBUTION 


By ENFIELD JOINER 


OME years ago an eight-year-old child 
S named Oma Simpson, profoundly deaf 
and totally blind from meningitis when she 
was eighteen months old, was brought to 
the Kentucky School for the Deaf at Dan- 
ville. The State Legislature had already 
made an appropriation for her education 
and the teacher selected for her was Miss 
Sophia K. Alcorn, then but lately graduated 
from the teacher training class at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. Miss Alcorn was de- 
termined to teach Oma orally. Placing 
Oma’s fingertips on her jaw, nose and 
throat, with thumb or her lips, she spoke. 
Once again. “in the beginning was the 
word.” 

Oma proved to be not a genius like Miss 
Helen Keller but a child of average intel- 
ligence. Her marvellous, conquest of 
speech, speechreading and language was 
a triumph of teaching. For five years I had 
the privilege of observing daily the 
progress Oma was making. I: had never 
heard more pleasing, intelligible speech. 
and had never encountered more reliable 
speechreading or “straighter English” 
from any deaf child. 

Miss Alcorn taught Oma for nine years. 
giving her up at the 8th grade level. when 
the Simpson family moved to New York 
State. thereafter Oma died. Thus 
ended in obscurity a life begun in the 
humblest surroundings and in the direst 
poverty, which, to the casual eye, might 
seem to exemplify the summation of human 
uselessness. Yet it was through her work 
with this child that Miss Alcorn came to 
realize the value of the little-used tactile 
sense in the oral education of the deaf. 

When Tad Chapman, a deaf-blind boy of 
five, entered the South Dakota School, Miss 
Alcorn was asked to teach him. His was a 
brilliant mind and his economic and cul- 
tural background was vastly superior to 
Oma Simpson’s. Miss Alcorn taught him 
for three years, and then supervised his 
education until he entered the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind where he easily covered 
the course and was graduated with honor. 
Although Tad possessed advantages which 
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Oma did not have, he also represented a 
triumph of teaching. 

Miss Alcorn’s work with Tad and Oma 
convinced her that a much fuller use of the 
sense of touch would be of great benefit to 
the seeing deaf child in his efforts to 
acquire speech. In teaching a class of 
entering deaf children in the Cincinnati 
Day School she used touch and sight con- 
currently in developing both speech and 
speechreading. Thus she evolved what she 
called the “Tadoma Method” (Tad-Oma) , 
or to put it more simply, the “vibration 
method” of teaching speech. The late Dr. 
Gertrude Van Adestine, able founder and 
second principal of the Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf, on visiting one of Miss Al- 
corn’s classes, was so delighted with what 
she saw and heard there that on the spot 
she offered Miss Alcorn a position in her 
school. So began Miss Alcorn’s work in 
the Detroit School, as a grade teacher, as 
a critic teacher, as an assistant principal. 
and after Miss Van Adestine’s death seven 
years ago, as a full principal. Her resigna- 
tion effective last June removes from active 
participation in the work an outstanding 
educator. 

I have had the opportunity of evaluating 
the work in Detroit on various occasions in 
the last dozen years, and was not surprised 
on being told recently that at least two 
visitors from foreign countries who made 
tours of our schools last year, on being 
asked where they had found the _ best 
speech, answered without hesitation, “In 
the Detroit Day School.” Not only is the 
speech remarkable, in the opinion of this 
writer, but the speechreading in all classes 
is good and in the best classes phenomenal. 
and the language is excellent. The school 
covers the work prescribed through the 
ninth grade by the city schools. On com- 
pletion of this grade many pupils enter the 
public schools and a goodly number have 
been graduated from Detroit High Schools. 
What factors have entered into the build- 
ing up of this model school? 

First, Miss Alcorn has insisted that the 
classes be kept well graded. With total en- 
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rollment of about 310 in the main school 
and in a branch primary school, those 
pupils who are able effectively to use hear- 
ing instruments are classified as “hard-of- 
hearing,” and those who are profoundly 
deaf or have a hearing loss so serious 
that instruments are of slight practical 
value are classified as “deaf.” About 70% 
are “deaf.” Classes in both departments 
are graded on an achievement basis; both 
work toward the same goal along different 
paths. 

Second, Miss Alcorn has not been afraid 
of being thought not “progressive” be- 
cause she has continued to use methods 
and devices which she had found to be 
good. The cornerstones of speech pro- 
duction and speech correction are the 
Northampton Vowel and Consonant Charts. 
The element method is used. In both the 
development and correction of speech, 
“vibration” plays a leading and systematic 
part. She also believes that the deaf child 
can more easily acquire English through 
the use of special methods of having lan- 
guage principles presented to him in order- 
ly sequence. All classes in both the “deaf” 
and “hard-of-hearing” departments use the 
Croker-Jones-Pratt series of “Language 
Lessons and Drills.” In the early years a 
controlled vocabulary is built up. The de- 
velopment of memory and concentration is 
stressed. Even that obsolete word “disci- 
pline” is known to the teaching staff. 

Third, there is in the Detroit Day School 
unanimity of purpose. An outline of work 
is scrupulously followed. The definite aim 
is so to prepare pupils that on leaving 
school they may continue their education 
in the manner of hearing boys and girls. 
For some time a two-year teacher-training 
course has been given by Miss Alcorn and 
selected teachers, and these trainees have 
filled vacancies in the teaching staff. Thus 
uniformity of work has been assured. 

Fourth, it has been of advantage to the 
deaf pupils of Detroit that they have been 
encouraged to take part in all sorts of “ex- 
tra mural” activities and contests open to 
all children of the elementary schools. That 
they have frequently made creditable show- 
ings has been good for their morale and 
that of their teachers. For instance, last year 
a boy in the 8th grade entered a city-wide 
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spelling bee. He was a runner-up in the 
finals, going down on the word “tankard,” 
a word which was unknown to him. He 
spelled it “tanker,” and any speechreader 
will say that there is to the eye no ap- 
preciable difference in the appearance of 
the two words. 

Whoever in teaching a class of deaf chil- 
dren has found a better way of teaching 
and has passed her discovery on to others 
has made a contribution to the whole work. 
That sort of research done in quiet school 
rooms has all along been the unheralded 
and often unrecognized means of progress. 
Whoever by the better application of old 
and tried methods, or by the introduction 
of new and proven methods and devices, 
winning the cooperation of co-workers, 
builds up an oral school whose convincing 
results meet every challenge has not only 
benefited individuals but has beyond 
reckoning advanced the cause of oralism. 
In emphasizing the incalculable value of 
the use of the tactile sense in developing 
and correcting speech and in the work 
which she and her staff have accomplished 
in the Detroit Day School for the Deaf, 
Miss Alcorn has made a double contribu- 
tion to this cause so dear to her heart. 
She will be succeeded by Miss Agnes 
Stokoe, one of her assistant principals, who 
will continue to use her methods and plan 
of work. 


A Letter To The Editor 


I ran across a curious item the other day which 
[ think would interest you and many other hard 
of hearing persons. 

You no doubt know the Double-Crostics con- 
ducted in the Saturday Review by Elizabeth 
Kingsley. Recently one of the definitions called 
for was the word spoken by Christ in re- 
storing hearing to the deaf man with an impedi- 
ment in his speech, “Ephphatha.” It was defined 
as meaning “Be opened,” and further defined as 
being “easily lipread.” 

Did she mean to imply that Christ was familiar 
with lipreading or that the deaf practiced it in 
those days? That is not unlikely, for the hard 
of hearing, that is those who have already known 
speech, even without instruction do acquire some 
elementary ability to read lips. I could get some 
simple easy words long before I knew there was 
such a thing. Another thing, how did Miss 
Kingsley happen to use the phrase? Is she hard 
of hearing? Or does she have some friend who 
is? It is an interesting speculation. 

EARNEST CALKINs, Sept. 16, 1952. 
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VIBRATION WITH THE SLOW-LEARNING DEAF PUPILS 


By SopHia ALCORN 


N September 1948, at the suggestion of 

the Assistant Principal, Miss Agnes 
Stokoe, the Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf began some intensive vibration work 
with a group of slow-learning pupils, to 
see if this would stimulate them and speed 
up the learning process. This work was 
closely supervised by Miss Stokoe. The 
children were from 9 to 12 years of age. 

For the first year the progress was rath- 
er slow. Their speech lacked fluency, their 
lipreading was poor and their original 
language was practically nil. 

We gave each word in vibration and 
also in lipreading. Then we gave various 
sentences using the word, in vibration and 
in lipreading. We constantly reviewed 
their vocabulary. All of the vocabulary 
words were written on tagboard charts 
which were numbered, so that they could 
be reviewed systematically. 

This work was carried on for the next 
two years, and each year we could see a 
marked improvement in speech, lipreading 
and language. 

In September 1951 this class was ready 
for our fourth grade, whose work parallels 
the work in the regular fourth grade of 
the Detroit Public Schools. Their new 
teacher hadn’t looked forward to this 
group with very much pleasure, but after 
the first week, she told me that she was 
delighted with their fluent speech, good 
lipreading and good language. 

We feel that the extra time given to 
vibration has been more than justified by 
the results. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, so | am submitting samples of some 
original language work. These stories had 
only minor mistakes, and they were writ- 
ten from a picture of a girl skating, with 
a pillow tied around her. 

C. wrote the following: 


The Ice 


One Saturday afternoon Betty asked her big 
sister if she might go skating and she told her 
that she might. Then Betty went to the park 
and put on her ice skates and tried to skate on 
the ice but she couldn’t. She fell many times. 
Some of the children made fun of her. Suddenly 
Betty took them off. Then she put on her shoes 
and boots and picked up the ice skates. Then 
she ran home. She told her sister that the chil- 
dren had made fun of her. Her sister got a pil- 
low and told her that she would help her. She 
tied it around her. Then Betty went to the park 
again and put on her ice skates and skated on 
the ice. She didn’t hurt herself anymore. She 
learned to skate very well. 


P. wrote this story: 


A Frightened Girl 


One cold day in winter Mary told her mother 
that she wanted to learn to skate very well. Her 
mother let her go. She told her to be careful. 
She obeyed her mother. 

At last she sat on the bench. She took off her 
shoes and put on her ice skates. She saw the 
people and she was afraid. She skated on the 
ice. She fell and bumped her head many times. 
The children made fun of her. She was sore. 
She went home and asked her mother for a 
pillow. She went back. A man helped her by 
tying the pillow around her with the rope. She 
started to skate. She didn’t hurt herself any 
more. She took off her skates and went home 
and told her mother the pillow had helped her. 





A NEW LIPREADING BOOK 
By Frances S. LICHTENBERG 


¢¢7-~ OLLY, what fun we had today!” of- 
fered 13-year-old Sammv. 

“T learnt so much, and it was so interest- 
ing,” continued 14-year-old Sandra. 

“We had a regular quiz program in our 
class,” added 17-year-old Steve. 

“What’s got you so enthused?” ques- 
tioned the interviewer. 
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“We played some swell games,” Sammy 
explained, “like trying to win the most 
sundaes; and then picking apples off a tree. 
Then there was one peach of a geography 
game where we had to put together a puz- 
zle of all the 48 States by guessing which 
one the teacher meant.” 

(See “New Book,” page 460) 








HIGHLIGHTS OF MY TEACHING YEAR IN ENGLAND 


By Sam D. TAYLor 


HE other day while teaching my chil- 
dren the word glass. I found | 
teaching them to say the word with a long 
ah, | then proceeded to tell them a story 
but found | was speaking with an accent 
partly English and partly, American: as a 
result they were unable to comprehend the 
I also wrote several sentences on the 


Was 


story. 
slate using the words colour, centre, and 
aluminium. Each child came to me and 
pointing to those unfamiliar words asked 
me what they meant. Then something in 
my mind clicked and I realized that I was 
now teaching American children and not 
English ones. In the United States, of 
course, these words are spelled color, cen- 
ter and aluminum. 

I have recently returned to the States 
after spending a most enjoyable and profit- 
able year as an exchange teacher in Eng- 
land. The school at which I had the privi- 
lege of teaching is the Royal School for the 
Deaf, in Margate. Kent. My exchange, Miss 
R. M. Stayner. whom many readers will 
remember from the Volta Speech Con- 
vention held in Boston last June, taught at 
the American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford. Connecticut, to which I have re- 
turned. 

The Royal School for the Deaf, founded 
in 1792 by Thomas Braidwood, is _his- 


torically rich, being the oldest school in 
the United Kingdom and the largest school 
for the deaf in Europe. It caters for some 
350 boys and girls between the ages of 
5 and 16, At present England has only one 
school for the deaf for advanced academic 
training, but it is hoped that more schools 
will some day be built for higher education. 

The teachers at the Royal School for the 
Deaf are employed as assistant resident 
Masters and Mistresses. Many have per- 
mission to live out. but return to the school 
the day they are scheduled to be on duty. 

Duty for the men teachers comes around 
about one day in twelve. This varies at dif- 
ferent schools, depending on the size of the 
teaching staff. To be absolutely fair, duty 
on Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays 
comes on a separate rota—a matter of vital 
importance in this ‘fair shares’ country. 
During the winter months school is held 
Saturday mornings, and Wednesday after- 
noons are free. 

This duty is quite a job, I must say. 
One finds himself supervisor. policeman, 
nursemaid, director of public cleansing, 
and entertainer to approximately 135 boys 
throughout twenty-four hours except when 
they are actually asleep or in school. It 
was once computed that a conscientious 
duty man would cover nearly twenty miles 





THE MARGATE CHILDREN HAVE A HALLOWE’EN PARTY—THEIR FIRST! 
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in the course of one day. A 
similar routine holds true for 
the women teachers. 

To help the teacher on duty, 
he has a prefect and three moni- 
tors. The prefects are chosen 
senior boys who are given au- 
thority to help the teacher carry 
out the routine of the school. 
Each prefect, in turn, chooses 
three monitors to assist him. 
For compensation these prefects 
have a recreation room of their own and 
are allowed to attend movies in the evening. 

There is also a supervisory staff, but 
their duties consist mainly of catering for 
the boys’ and girls’ specific needs, such as 
changing of linen and mending clothes. 

One problem which arises in many resi- 
dential schools concerns the out-of-school 
activities. This was solved very well at the 
Royal School for the Deaf. Clubs were 
formed and met once a week, and were 
open to all boys and girls of nine and over. 
Each club meets during the evening and is 
under the supervision of a teacher. Some 
of the clubs are: folk dancing, model air- 
planes, card games, dramatics, puppets, 
scrap-book, boat making, jig saw, mecanno, 
and clock-mending; the latter being the 
most popular. I recall having seen a boy 
dismantle and reassemble a clock in 60 
minutes. 

All the boys wear flannel suits, a red and 
blue cap and a navy coat. The girls wear 
navy blue jumpers and checked blouses 
during the winter months and _ flowered 
print dresses during the summer. All fees. 
including board, room and clothing, are 
met by the local Education Authority. 





THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER 


An interesting feature is that 
of the “House System.” A fea- 
ture of many English schools is 
the use of this system for the 
promotion of team spirit. The 
plan originated in the Public 
Schools (our so-called private 
schools) where groups of chil- 
dren lived in separate houses. 
These houses would compete 
with one another in studies, 
sports, etc., with the idea that 
the competitive spirit would prove an in- 
centive to progress. This idea has been 
taken up by other schools where children 
do not live in separate houses but are sim- 
ply divided into groups which compete one 
against the other. 

Each house at the Royal School for the 
Deaf is named after an Educator of the 
Deaf. Each house has a color which is 
shown in sport clothes, and in ties for the 
boys and woven belts for the girls. There 
are about 30 children in each house from 
the ages of 8 to 16. The boys compete only 
with other boys; girls with other girls. 
In the classrooms the children are divided 
according to their age, aptitude and ability. 
but in the houses are to be found children 
of the whole age range; thus the older boys 
help the younger ones. The Members of 
the Committee are called ‘House Fathers’ 
and several teachers are allotted to each 
house. At the end of the school year, cups 
are awarded for the following attain- 
ments: education, speech, sportsmanship. 
all sports, trades, and the like. 

Of interest is the length of the school 
year throughout most of England. School 
(See “England,” page 458) 





. AND SOME OF HIS ENGLISH PUPILS. 
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UNDER MISS BENDER’S SUPERVISION, THE YOUNG VENEZUELAN TEACHER, MISS 
LANDAETA, GIVES AUDITORY STIMULATION TO A LITTLE BOY OF TWO-AND.A-HALF. 
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FOR PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILDREN IN VENEZUELA 


By Warren H. GARDNER 


“HIS is a story of cooperation between 
people of two nations in establishing 
a preschool class for deaf children 

in South America. 

Cynthia Myers, the daughter of James 
& ‘Myers, Cleveland industrialist and 
philanthropist, married a young pediatrici- 
an from Venezuela, who was studying in 
Cleveland. She went back to Caracas, 
Venezuela, with him and made herself 
interested in the life of her adopted coun- 
try. In a few years Mrs. Tovar had many 
friends among her husband’s associates. 
Among them was the family of another 
pediatrician, Dr. Navarro. 

A little daughter of the Navarro family, 
Gisela, fell ill of encephalitis, and emerged 
from the disease deafened. Available facili- 
ties for her rehabilitation were not found 
adequate. Gisela and her younger brother 
and mother also spent a year in Buenos 
Aires, where Gisela went to the school for 
the deaf in that city. But that involved a 
break-up of the family that made every- 
body unhappy, so they returned to Caracas. 
Mrs. Tovar remembered that Cleveland 
took care of its deaf children and wrote to 
her father for help. Mr. Myers walked 
into the office of the Director of the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center, laid the 
problem before him, and offered to finance 
any measures necessary to answer his 
daughter’s appeal. 

The result was that Ruth Bender, of the 
staff of the Cleveland Center, was sent for 
a month’s visit to Caracas. All expenses 
were paid by Mr. Myers, and Miss Bender 
was a guest in Mrs. Tovar’s home for the 
month of her stay there. 

Venezuela had a small school for the deaf 
in Caracas. At that time it had 30 pupils 
and was staffed by Sr. Vincente Arnorriago 
and Sra. Chacin. Sr. Arnorriago was a 
native Spaniard, had been trained in Spain, 
and had trained his own assistant in 
Caracas. They were doing the best sort of 
job that earnest devotion and _ sincerity 
could possibly do with the meager facilities 
and staff available to them. Sr. Arnorriago 
also partially supported the school by 
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means of the printing and woodworking 
that he taught the children to do. But there 
were thousands of deaf children in 
Venezuela left uneducated. The intent of 
the school was for a strictly oral edu- 
cation, but the facilities were lacking to 
make a thorough job of it. 

Mrs. Tovar and Miss Bender, with the 
thorough support and able assistance of Dr. 
Tovar and Dr. Navarro, set to work to dis- 
cuss the problems and needs involved and 
to arouse public interest and support for 
the project they had in mind. Little Gisela, 
whose need had sparked the venture, came 
in for her share of attention and special 
tutoring. She proved a very promising 
child. 

Before too long, Mrs. Tovar and Miss 
Bender were called to report to a joint 
meeting of representatives of the Board of 
the Venezuelan Council for Children, the 
Ministry of Education, and the Ministry of 
Public Health. They presented their recom- 
mendations and answered many questions. 
Plans were drawn up in detail for ex- 
pansion of the work for deaf children in 
Venezuela, which included the physical 
plant, the teaching schedules, the philosophy 
of education. 

No effort was spared by the government 
Boards to make the plans as complete and 
detailed as possible in every aspect. In all 
this, the staff of the existing school co- 
operated with enthusiasm. 

After the interview with the combined 
Boards, the Venezuelan Council for Chil- 
dren, which is in charge of the work with 
the deaf, wrote out a check for the price 
of Miss Bender’s airplane ticket, and sent 
it to Mr. Myers, as their expression of ap- 
preciation of the interest in their children 
expressed by their northern neighbor. 

Some of the results to date of this 
venture have been: 

A month’s visit in Cleveland by two 
teachers of the Caracas School for the 
Deaf, to see the work for the deaf here. 

A brief visit by Dr. Andrade in this 


country, including Cleveland and many 


other centers for hearing work. Dr. 
(See “Venezuela,” page 456) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


ECENTLY a new roundabout 
was organized for the parents of a group 
Following are 


froup 


of preschool youngsters. 
excerpts from the first letters written by 
each of the eight participating mothers. 
There seems no need to point out certain 
similarities in their “case histories” nor to 
draw conclusions regarding the strides that 
have been made in these specific cases or 
on behalf of very young hearing handi- 
capped children in general. The letters 
speak for themselves. 


Beginning to Imitate 


(Ricky, born May 23, 1950, has hearing 
loss in both ears of approximately 80 
decibels. ) 


It is with interest that we read our first 
installment of Roundabout Letters. and we 
hope you will be able to give us expert 
advice and information on questions and 
problems which may arise concerning 
Ricky. 

First we will give you a brief back- 
ground. Ricky was placed with us for 
adoption when he was nine weeks old, and 
about two and a half months later we dis- 
covered his hearing loss. We began right 
away to investigate the entire problem. We 
visited two schools for the deaf and also 
wrote to the Volta Bureau and the Tracy 
Clinic. At one of the schools we met a 
social worker who suggested that we take 
Ricky to a doctor at a medical center in 
New York City. That we did and we shall 
always be grateful to her for steering us 
in that direction. Ricky was given a 
psychogalvanic test at age six months and 
another again at about ten months, with 
both tests showing about the same results. 
He was given an audiometer test the first 
of the year (when he was about twenty 
months old) and the doctor then said he 
was ready for some auditory training. I 
take him into New York City to the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic of the medical center 
once a week for thirty to forty-five minutes 
of individual training. An amplifying ma- 
chine is used and [| sit and observe the 
teacher as she works with Ricky. The other 
six days a week I sit down each morning 
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for about thirty or forty minutes and have 
“school” with Ricky, doing essentially the 
same thing the teacher does, although with- 
out the aid of an amplifier. I work with 
him only as long as he enjoys it and we 
dismiss school as soon as he shows signs of 
restlessness. I use a speaking tube. (In 
case you are not familiar with this, it is a 
homemade job consisting of a ten cent 
funnel on one end of surgical rubber tub- 
ing and a surgical tip on the other end.) 
Using a normal speaking voice into this 
tube brings the sound directly into his ears. 
He has been receiving training for only 
two months and we are already beginning 
to see real results. He attempts to imitate 
sounds such as moo, bow-wow, mama, and 
a few others. Some he does quite ac- 
curately and others have only a vague re- 
semblance. However, we act very pleased 
with him and encourage him to use his 
voice. He does not need too much en- 
couragement since he babbles all day long. 
This auditory training is in preparation 
for getting a hearing aid on him as early 
as possible. 

Working with Ricky is quite a challenge 
and we find it most stimulating. We have 
rather high hopes and goals, and expect to 
compromise only when we deem it neces- 
sary. In this way we think Ricky will at- 
tain something close to the maximum of 
his ability. That about sums up this part 
except to say that in every way except 
hearing, Ricky is a normal, healthy, happy. 
and very lovable little boy with a very 
sunny disposition. 

At present, Ricky is our only child but 
we have placed an application for a second 
baby with the adoption agency and expect 
to get another little boy in late spring or 
early summer. Then if all goes well. we 
hope to get another baby—a little girl— 
two years after that. 

Since we are getting excellent profess‘on- 
al guidance in connection with Rickv’s edu- 
cational training, we haven't any questions 
in that direction at present. The only aues- 
tion I can think of now is what word or 
gesture did you find most helpful in toilet- 
training your child? I have not concen- 
trated on training Ricky. but he is toileted 
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regularly so he understands something 
about the procedure, but so far he has not 
given any sign or sound to indicate his 
need to go to the bathroom. 

We shall look forward to receiving the 
Roundabout letters again soon. 


Mrs. F. S. 
An Incubator Baby 


(Janet, born January 29, 1947; com- 
plete loss in right ear, some usable hearing 
in left.) 

After reading and rereading your very 
interesting letters to make sure that I did 
not miss a thing. I’ve come to feel that | 
almost know you. All of you seem to have 
so much courage. It will be nice to know 
that I have people to “talk” to who have 
had or are having the same problems that 
I have. 

Before I go any further perhaps I had 
better introduce Janet as well as the rest 
of the family. She weighed 3 pounds 10 
ounces when she was born and was placed 
in an incubator where she remained for five 
weeks. It was during that time that the 
doctors discovered that she had a very bad 
heart murmur. In the next six months we 
learned that she had congenital heart 
disease which was due to the German 
measles I had contracted during my second 
month of pregnancy. Her deafness was not 
discovered. Instead. we were told that she 
was mentally deficient and not to expect 
too much from her. I needn’t explain how 


I felt. 


At two Janet was still not eating. very 
thin and very backward for her age. but 
my mother-in-law who has had six children 
of her own said that she was not mentally 
deficient. At three, Janet didn’t say a word 
but screamed and screamed and screamed. 
She still was a poor eater but aside from 
not speaking she seemed to act and do 
what a normal child of about two would 
do. So I decided to see what could be 
done. To make a long story short, we 
found out about her deafness. Deafness is 
bad enough but there is so much you can 
do about it compared to mental de- 
ficiency! Needless to say I was so relieved. 
It was then that we started to take Janet 
to the Speech Clinic which is conducted 
three times each month. 
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Janet is doing very well. She says a 
few sentences and can name any number of 
objects as well as recognize some words in 
print. We have had a set of earphones as 
well as a microphone attached to our com- 
bination radio. With this she is able to 
listen to the phonograph as well as my 
voice and the radio. 

Since the Speech Clinic is only three 
times a month and only about fifteen 
minutes are spent with each child indi- 
vidually, we are taking the Tracy Cor- 
respondence Course also. 


Mrs. A. R. 


A Good Four-Year-Old Lipreader 


(Beth Ann, born April.20, 1948, has 
had since birth approximately a 70 decibel 
loss in each ear, the cause of which is un- 
known. ) 

Besides Beth Ann we have another 
daughter, Sarah Jane. nineteen months 
younger, who has normal hearing. We had 
suspected Beth Ann’s loss of hearing and 
when Sarah Jane arrived we were sure of 
it. She was entranced with the baby, and 
yet if she was in another room she paid 
no attention to Sarah’s crying. Of course 
we had her examined as soon as possible. 
We took her to a Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, but since she was so young, they 
did not offer much for us right then. | 
have forgotten just how I learned of the 
John Tracy course but it was certainly a 
boost. We used it and use it still. Beth 
(nn was examined twice more last year 
at two different places and the only sug- 
gestion was to put her in a school. How- 
ever I have not given up to that idea yet. 
We have a desk-type hearing aid, and she 
has progressed quite amazingly with it 
since we got it ten months ago. About 
two months ago we got her an individual 
hearing aid with which she hears some. 
although we have been unable as yet to de- 
termine whether or not it will be powerful 
enough for her to derive benefit from it. 
However, she is increasing her vocabulary 
every day. With the big hearing aid she 
particularly enjoys records and we have 
quite a few that are helpful. 


Beth Ann is an active youngster and 
her lipreading ability constantly amazes us. 
People who don’t know that she cannot 
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hear can hardly believe it is so because she 
comprehends so well. 

I wish I could help Mrs. S. with her 
toilet problem but Beth Ann was so easily 
“broken” and Sarah Jane has been such a 
problem that I am convinced deafness has 
nothing to do with the situation. Beth Ann 
did perfectly before she was two and Sarah 
Jane still has accidents, so it would seem 
that it depends strictly on the child, and 
whether or not he can hear hasn't much 
bearing. 

Our hope is that we will be able to teach 
Beth Ann sufficiently that she will be able 
to attend public school. If she keeps up 
at her present rate of progress, I know it 
can be done, all experts to the contrary. 


Mrs. B. J. C. 


Demanding a Hearing Aid 

(Lynn, born July 30, 1950, is still under- 
going a battery of hearing tests.) 

We were so pleased to read all of your 
letters. In spite of all the reading we have 
done, we feel that more can be learned 
from other parents with similar problems. 

Lynn is a wonderfully gay and alert 
little gal—full of the devil. We noticed her 
hearing loss at five months, but were 
thrown off the track by our pediatrician. 
At eleven months she was examined by an 
otologist who said he did not think she 
heard but to bring her back in 18 months. 
There is no need to go into the heartache 
of trying to get accurate information and 
the usual misguidance; we've read about 
many other, similar cases. 

We took Lynn for the psychogalvanic 
tests that Mrs. S. wrote about when she 
was 14 months old. They should be com- 
plete this month. It has taken all this time 
(9 months) for Lynn to get over her fear 
and dislike for the test. Had we been 
properly directed at 5 months of age, the 
test probably could have been completed 
in an hour! So far we know that she 
has some hearing at 1000 cycles. For the 
past two months we have been working 
with a hearing aid lent us by the Eye and 
Ear Infirmary where she is being tested. 
She definitely hears sound with it and we 
are overjoyed. From wearing it a minute 
or two a day, she now wears it all the time 
indoors. She takes us to the drawer where 
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it is kept and demands it. She reacts to 
singing but not to speech, although she is 
beginning to make many new sounds. We 
have just started the Tracy course and are 
so busy that we don’t know how people 
manage with more than one child. 

In answer to Mrs. S.’s question of toilet 
training, we hope the problem is resolving 
itself here. For about one week I pointed 
down below and then to the bathroom door 
asking Lynn, “Are you wet? Do you have 
to go to the toilet?” etc. Then, lo and be- 
hold, two weeks ago she began indicating 
the bowel movement before it occurred, 
and urination soon afterward. We hope 
these strides will continue. 

We have the usual discipline problems 
and Lynn had her first tantrum this month, 
Naturally, we would like to avoid them, 
but giving in all the time does not seem 
to solve anything. We would like to hear 
how all of you are handling your dif- 
ficulties. 


Mrs. F. O. 


Deafened by Rubella 


(Bryon, born December 18, 1949, who 
has approximately a 45 decibel loss in his 
left ear and a 60 decibel loss in the right, is 
a Rubella baby.) 

We have enjoyed reading your letters, 
seeing snaps of your boys and girls, and 
articles you have enclosed. We feel so 
much better to be in touch with someone 
who shares the very same problem. 

Before Bryon was born we were quite 
worried about some of the effects measles 
has on babies. When he arrived we were 
thrilled to see a normal, healthy, happy 
child. We were assured that he had no 
effects of any illness. 

At a year and a half we wondered why 
he did not speak. We did not detect his 
deafness as he responded to ordinary noises 
such as closing doors, etc. He would also 
turn when called. If he didn’t we spoke 
louder as we thought he was too engrossed 
in his play. When he was two, we took 
him to a child psychologist. He told us 
Bryon was hard of hearing. It was then 
we had his hearing tested. 

We take the Tracy Correspondence 
Course and THE VOLTA REvIEW and find 
both exceedingly helpful. I work with 
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Bryon a few minutes every day. He has 
had a desk-type hearing aid for three 
weeks. He seems to be having a hard time 
getting used to it although we see a lot of 
progress since we have had it. We believe 
he is realizing that he can hear now and 
is definitely using more of his hearing. 
We have been working with him for two 
months and he now has a vocabulary of 
approximately fifteen words. We are over- 
joyed. He can lipread some too. 

I had no difficulty in training Bryon to 
use the bathroom. When he wet his pants 
I would take him to his pot and show him 
that he was to use it. This took at least a 
hundred times. Later he would wait for me 
to put him on before he wet, as he was 
quite regular. He still is and now he will 
point that he needs to go. However, he has 
accidents and still wets his bed at night 
quite frequently. I do find difficulty how- 
ever in teaching him right from wrong. 
For example, he has begun to spit. How 
would you teach him not to do that? We 
have spanked him for it, but he still does 
it. Other than that, he is quite a happy boy, 
not interested in toys at all. He is more 
interested in what adults do and in read- 
ing, playing with a ball and glove, helping 
with chores, scribbling and imitating every- 
thing we do. Incidentally he has a ten- 
month-old sister with normal hearing. She 
is a big asset to him and he enjoys her. 

My husband and I have both been teach- 
ing school this year. I am quitting, how- 
ever, at the end of the school year and we 
are moving to another city so that Bryon 
can have speech lessons. 


Mrs. H. W. 


A Candidate for Nursery School 


(Gloria Jean was born March 10, 1950, 
and has approximately an 80 decibel loss.) 

Gloria Jean is our second child. She was 
an exceptionally healthy, contented, happy 
baby and we never had any idea of her 
deafness until she was 16 months old. We 
took her home on vacation to see her 
grandparents and my mother first dis- 
covered her hearing loss. I had been 
worried about her not learning to talk, but 
needless to say I was shocked at the dis- 
covery of her deafness. The same day we 
took her to the local doctor and he sent 
us to a specialist. They both said she had 
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a severe hearing loss but that she was too 
young for much of an examination. So the 
month she was two we started again. We 
had the privilege of visiting a day school 
and after seeing some of the results de- 
cided that that was where we would edu- 
cate Gloria Jean. They have a preschool 
that starts the children at the age of 3 and 
extends all the way through High School. 
We have just moved here from the South- 
west. As a matter of fact we have been 
here just one week today. 

The Children’s Hospital here advised the 
Tracy Correspondence Course, which we 
sent for and have been using about six 
weeks. 

Early this summer we attended a Parent- 
Child training session for one week in 
another state. There we were advised to get 
an amplifier for Gloria Jean. My husband, 
who is an electrical engineer, has already 
begun work on it. 

One thing we have to work on is her 
“social” problem. I baby her so much or 
perhaps overprotect her so that she does 
not do enough for herself. She has never 
had the opportunity of playing with chil- 
dren her own age or being left with anyone 
else, not even baby sitters, so she is very 
much a “Mama’s girl.” Now that we have 
moved to this large city, I am going to try 
to find a nursery school where she can 
spend a few hours a day. She has a brother 
5 years old but he is “all boy” and their 
play interests just are not the same. 


“Mrs. H. W. 


Deafness or Aphasia? 


(Sue Ellen, born September 16, 1950, 
has about 50% hearing disability.) 

We have been reading your letters today 
and have enjoyed them so much. It is so 
gratifying to read of others so much like 
ourselves and our Sue Ellen. She is 22 
months old now and we are also in the 
ranks of the many who are taking the 
Tracy Correspondence Course. We have 
just received the third installment. She 
also has one private lesson a week, from 
a specialist in logopedics and audiology. 

When she was only two or three months 
old I suspected deafness because of her 
lack of response to sound. [| discussed this 
with our pediatrician but he said he did not 

(See “Parents,” page 454) 








JUST NIFFLING 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


NCE upon a time, I read in an old 

magazine, there was a young man, a 
college graduate, who had an independent 
income. He wanted to travel, look at fa- 
mous pictures, listen to world-renowned 
singers, watch the foremost actors, hunt the 
denizens of the wild (with a camera, not 
a gun), and relax often with a good book. 
He thought he would be wasting the pre- 
cious years of his life by devoting even a 
small portion of this time to the quest for 
money. His family and friends, however, 
had other notions. They threw up their 
hands at his ideas. He must get himself a 
job, they declared. He must go to work 
at something useful. Something useful. in 
their minds, apparently meant something 
that would earn money, a good deal of 
money. Teaching, the ministry, literature, 
the arts—these, to them, were merely ave- 
nues by which the idealists and the inefli- 
cient, terms used by them as synonyms, 
sought to avoid the real work of the world; 
that is, business enterprises of one sort or 
another. 

Poor young man! I put down the maga- 
zine and wept bitterly. There must be 
thousands like him, I thought, miserably 
unhappy because they lack the safeguards 
deafness would place about their lives. If 
this young man had been granted the pre- 
cious boon of deafness, he would be able 
to live his life much as he pleased. At least, 
that has been my happy experience with 
deafness. Since he can hear normally, he 
finds that what Howard Vincent OBrien 
once wrote about the young men of Chi- 
cago applies generally: “Chicago has no 
leisure class, and sons of wealth are obliged 
by pressure of public opinion to toil as 
sweatily as their grandfathers did.” That. 
you see, is the creed of the abnormal, hear- 
ing world. Work is the only possible thing! 
Action is the great end of our existence! 
Niffling, say I, just niffling. Let me tell you 
a little story. 

There was once a pastor of a small vil- 
lage church who was visited by a com- 
mittee of members of his congregation. 
Thev came to inform him that it had been 
decided to increase his salary by five hun- 
dred dollars a year. To the immense sur- 
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prise of the committee, the elderly pastor 
firmly refused the increase. Pressed for an 
explanation, he said: “I am declining, in 
the first place, because I know the congre- 
gation cannot afford it; in the second place, 
| do not feel that I have earned it; and in 
the third place”’—here he paused impres- 
sively—“I am declining it because I must 
collect my own salary. That has been the 
hardest work of my service with you. If I 
had to collect an additional five hundred 
dollars, the extra effort would kill me.” 

That little story exactly summarizes my 
position with regard to deafness, and indi- 
cates why I show no enthusiasm in efforts 
directed toward the restoration or improve: 
ment of my hearing. No, I should not 
accept hearing even if it were offered to 
me on a gold platter. It would entail too 
much added effort. | couldn’t stand it. It 
would kill me. As it is, there seems to be no 
reason why I should not equal or surpass 
the record set by Methuselah in the way of 
long life. What a nightmare it would be 
should I happen to dream that a blow from 
a burglar’s blackjack, or a fall from an air- 
plane had suddenly restored my hearing! I 
can so easily picture the pressure that would 
be placed upon me to do this and do that. 
No longer could I fall back upon that excel- 
lent excuse, deafness. “Pardon me, but I 
can't hear you; I’m totally deaf.” 

Violet Henshaw, now, was a young wom- 
an who really appreciated the value of 
deafness, even though she did not possess 
it. In her office a boy was employed who 
had the habit of repeating, outside. thines 
that he heard said in his own office. Finally 
his employer became so irritated at him 
that he decided to dismiss him. Before do- 
ing so, however, he thought he would talk 
to the boy and give him a bit of advice: 
and explain why he was being discharged. 

“I’m sorry to have to let you go, Sam,” 
he said, “but the truth is that you talk too 
much. When you get another job, take my 
advice and don’t talk to people outside vour 
office about the things you hear there.” 

Then the thought occurred to the em- 
ployer that his stenographer, who was in 
the room and had heard what was said to 
Sam, might profit by the advice. He turned 
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SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Janice Sue Duke came to us October Ist at 33 
months of age. As of March Ist she recognizes 
all elements of speech in diacritical marks except, 
of course, m—n—and ng, and the double con- 
sonants and diphthongs. She reads and pronounces 
aL ~ well ten or more words. Janice is profoundly 
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lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 
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to her and said, “You heard what I just 
said to Sam, Miss Henshaw?” “No, sir,” 
replied Miss Henshaw, promptly. 

In justice to myself, | hasten to add that 
my admiration of deafness is not based 
solely on the fact that it saves me from 
pressure in material things. No. My deaf- 
ness—all deafness, apparently—has a de- 
cided moral value. Yes, the moral value of 
deafness almost passes comprehension; in 
fact, it does. There are unquestionably 
many persons now in Heaven who would 
not be there had not their impaired hear- 
ing placed so many obstacles in their way 
along the Primrose Path. Why, we see this 
moral influence exerted even by deafened 
lower animals, so called. A clergyman 
stopped to speak to a farmer member of 
his congregation. “I am delighted to be 
told, Clem,” he said, “that you no longer 
indulge in the loud profanity that often 
offended the ears of passersby. Evidently 
your church attendance of late has made a 
change for the better in you.” The farmer 
considered. “Could be,” he admitted, finally. 
“Then, too, Parson,” he added, frankly, 
“that balky old mule of mine has gone 
stone deaf now.” 

Yes, deafness provides for me the per- 
fect answer to the problem of how to avoid 
the hustle and bustle of modern life. | 
think my philosophy of life is pretty much 
the same as that of the farmer who wrote 
to the Country Gentleman, explaining that 
he thought most efficiency experts worked 
along wrong lines. They tell him, he wrote, 
that he should improve his pasture, get rid 
of weeds, provide grasses on which his 
livestock could thrive. “Instead of improv- 
ing my pasture,” he writes, “which I am 
smart enough to see only means a lot of 
work for me, why don’t they spend some 
time adapting cows to weeds like mine. | 
can’t see why man has to do all the im- 
proving. Let the cows do it once in a 
while.” And he adds, emphatically: “Any- 
body knows you can raise better cattle if 
you work harder. What I want is better 
cattle with less work, as I believe I’d rather 
have poor cattle and feel rested than to 
have fat cattle and be tired out. If only one 
of us can be comfortable, I’d rather it’d 
be me.” 

Of course, when you come right down to 
it, hearing is a mighty poor faculty even 
at best. Consider the man who had been 
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to his doctor for a physical check up. “You 
are organically all right,” said the doctor, 
after the examination. “All you need is a 
little sun and air.” The man blushed vivid. 
ly. “But, doctor,” he protested, “I’m not 
married.” What sort of faculty is it that 
can’t even distinguish between sun and air 
and son and heir! 

Then, there was the experience of the 
man visiting England, who became greatly 
irritated at his inability to match up the 
names of places as he heard them spoken, 
with the same names as he found them 
spelled out. His English friends would tell 
him about a place they called Beecham. 
Later he would discover that it was really 
Beauchamp. Afleck really meant Auchin- 
leck. And, of course, the famous Chumley 
was actually Cholmondeley. 

Yes, it got on his nerves, but he finally 
had an opportunity to even things up a bit. 
One of his English friends happened to 
mention that he had always wanted to visit 
Niagara Falls. “How was that again?” 
asked the American, pretending to be puz- 
bled. “Niagara Falls,” repeated his friend. 
“I’m afraid you will have to spell it,” said 
the American. “N-I-A-G-A-R-A F-A-L-L-S,” 
spelled out the Englishman, slowly. “Oh,” 
said the American, his face clearing, “you 
mean Niffles.” 

When my own hearing was approxi- 
mately normal, as a youth, we lived near 
a family we know as the Flannagans. Years 
later my mother and I received wedding 
invitations from a Margaret Valandinchan. 
“Do we know any Valandinghans?” I 
asked. “Oh, yes,” said Mother, looking up 
from her copy of the invitation. “It’s Mag- 
gie Flannagan.” 

Hearing? You mean niffling, don’t you? 





SONG OUT OF SILENCE 


The pines are making music, 
Lonely, and low, and long, 
Spinning a thread of silence 
Into a thread of song. 


The pines are weaving anthems 
Of sure, sublime belief 

From shadows of pale starlight 
And whispers of lost grief. 


The pines are making music 
That I shall never hear; 
But in my heart their lifted faith 
Rings ever, softly clear. 
—Jane MERCHANT 
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90% or au 
AMERICA’S 
PRECISION 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 
MAICO! 
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No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 
child be denied auditory 
training. TRAIN-EAR 
brings auditory training 
into the home—softens 
the transition from 
home to classroom! 
















Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 

. .. the bond of faith instilled 

by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-EAR. 
Yes, TRAIN-EAR enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 

he will group-train with TRAIN-EAR 

in the classroom. Write today for 


illustrated brochure. 
Zitto_$} 


THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 


ROOM 0103, MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 



























OUR MISCELLANY 


New Catalog of Books 


A new edition of the Annotated List of Books 
for Supplementary Reading (Kg-Grade 9) has 
just been published by the Children’s Reading 
Service of New York and is offered without 
charge to any school teacher, librarian, or princi- 
pal who requests it. 

This new 96-page catalog, edited by Dorothy 
Kay Cadwallader, presents a carefully chosen list 
of 1,000 children’s books from over 40 publishers. 
arranged by topics and school grade levels. A 
special section is devoted to books suitable for 
remedial reading. 

Copies of the new catalog and details about 
book exhibits may be obtained from the Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place. 


Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


Two Groups in Washington State, the Seat- 
tle Preschool Hearing Center and the State De- 
partment of Health, sponsored a two-day confer- 
ence, September 5 and 6, on the theme, “How the 
Young Deaf Child Grows and Learns.” Parents. 
educators, physicians, and public health nurses 
participated in the conference, which consisted 
of lectures, discussions, demonstrations, and films 
dealing with educational, medical and psychologi- 
cal aspects of helping deaf children. The special 
feature was the appearance of Mrs. Spencer Tra- 
cy, who spoke on “The Parent and the Pre- 
school Program of the John Tracy Clinic.” 


From the Estate of Miss Louise Wimsatt 
the Volta Bureau has received a collection of 
books in the field of lipreading. These are most 
welcome, and will make it possible to help quite 
a number of inquirers who are in search of rare 
materials in this area. Gifts of rare or out-of- 
print volumes are deeply appreciated. 

Miss Wimsatt, one of the founders of the 
Washington Hearing Society, did pioneer work 
in lipreading in the public schools of this city, 
and is vividly remembered by many devoted 
pupils and friends. 


The Volta Bureau Library Appreciates the 
addition to its collection of a copy of “Practices 
and Opinions Regarding the Segregation of Chil- 
dren into Groups for Purposes of Education and 
Care, in the Administration of Public Residential 
Schools for the Deaf in the United States.” It is 
an abstract of a thesis submitted by Boyd FE. 
Nelson, Superintendent of the Utah School for 
the Deaf, in partial fulfillment for the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Education. 


Want to Go to Scotland? A teacher in a 
Catholic school for the deaf in Scotland would 
like to exchange positions for a year with a 
teacher in a similar school in the United States. 
Direct contact may be established by writing to 
the Volta Bureau. 


The Tennessee School for the Deaf once 
again reports 100% membership in the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf among its oral 
teachers. How many more schools will follow 
this fine example? 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


A Healthy Personality for Your Child, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., Publication No. 337, 
1952. 23 pages. 


This attractive new publication is a popular 
version of a part of the Fact Finding Report on 
healthy personality development which was _ pre- 
pared for the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Written for parents, it 
attempts to give them an understanding of the 
stages through which children grow emotionally 
from infancy to adulthood. 

Single copies are available without charge as 
long as the supply lasts, on request to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. A Discus- 
sion Aid, based on this pamphlet, is also avail- 
able. 


Vertical Dimension Must Not Be Increased, 
by Meyer M. Silverman, D.D.S., in The 
Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry, St. 
Louis, Vol. 2, No. 2, pages 188-197, March 
1952. 

The method Dr. Silverman has developed for 
dental reconstruction, presented here, was worked 
out on the basis of principles developed by pho- 
neticians, and follows his earlier studies on “Ac- 
curate Measurement of Vertical Dimension by 
Phonetics and the Speaking Centric Space.” 
While this is a technical paper, its message may 
prove valuable to anyone who will some day need 
a set of dentures. It is of special interest at the 
Volta Bureau Library because it was there that 
the young dental surgeon did the phonetic re- 
search that supported his theories. 


An Ear to the Future, by Stanley G. Jackson, 
Business Services of Oakland, Inc., Oak- 
land 11, California, 1951. 110 pages. 


Subtitled “A Guide to the Hard of Hearing,” 
herein is an attempt to convey much information, 
in the terms of the layman, regarding hearing 
and what can be done about the loss, er partial 
loss, of it. There is no bibliography, only one 
footnote appears in the entire book, and no in- 
formation is given about the author, except that 
he has had contact with hard of hearing people; 
hence it is a little difficult to determine the 
source of his material, particularly since, although 
there is much interesting and practical informa- 


tion, there are also a number of erroneous “facts 
stated. 


Singing Words, by Molly De Havas. The 
Forerunner Publications, Salmon’s Cross, 
Reigate, Surrey. 1951. 48 pages. 7 
shillings, sixpence. 

This volume of poems was written for use 
in connection with remedial tuition for children 
under ten. It contains some simple action games 
and verses for rhythmical coordination exercises, 
as well as alliterations which may be useful for 
speech exercises. As poetry, however, many of 
the verses leave much to be desired. 
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HERE IT IS! 





the extremely tiny hearing aid 
thousands have been waiting for ... 


RADIOEAR Model 82 “ZEPHYR’” 


The latest Radioear hearing engi- 
neering achievement . . . practical, 
extremely tiny, yet efficient, durable 
and really economical for every-day 
use. With “‘Zephyr,”’ even the quite 
severely deafened can hear—and 
hear well. Special built-in feature— 
Radioear’s famous patented Phone- 


master brings clear understanding 
over any phone, anywhere. 





Ask your nearest Radioear Coun- 
selor about this amazing Model 82 
““Zephyr’’. Write for FREE Folder 
on the ‘‘Zephyr’’ and other RADIO- 
EAR Hearing aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 


Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 








RARE BOOKS 


Out of Print but in Demand 


PROBLEMS OF THE DEAP, by Maz A. 
Goldstein, M.D., cloth bound, 580 
pp., 273 illustrations, slightly 
used. 

ADVENTURES IN SILENCE, by Her- 
bert F. Collingwood, cloth 
bound. Personal experiences of 
an editor who became profoundly 
deaf. Autographed copy. 

Used copy. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE DeAF, G. Ferreri, cloth 
bound, new, 160 pp., with a 
chapter about Helen Keller. 


MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERI- 
cA, by FE. A. Fay, cloth bound, 
52 pp., used copy. 

Your HEARING: How TO PRESERVE 
AND Alp It, by Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, M.D. and Hugh Grant 
Rowell, M.D., cloth bound, 232 
pp. 

MODERN CONCEPTION OF DEAFNESS, 
Harold Hays, M.D., cloth bound, 
150 pp. 

THE ScHOOL STATUS OF THE HARD 
OF HEARING CHILD, Richard 
Madden, Ph.D. An Analysis of 
the Intelligence, the Achievement, 
and Certain Personality Traits 
of the Hard of Hearing Child, 
cloth bound, 64 pp., used 

GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES 
OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA, by 
A. G. Bell. Cloth bound, 260 
pages. 

HISTORIES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF, 1817-1893, copi- 


ously illustrated, cloth bound, 
used. The two large volumes 
together. 


THE Roap or SILENCE, by Margaret 
Baldwin. Paper, 12 pp. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


$10.00 


5.00 
3.00 
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2.00 


3.00 
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2.00 


3.00 


5.00 
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Parents 


(From page 447) 


think she was deaf. 


At that time he sus. 
pected enlarged adenoids and referred us” 
to an otologist who confirmed his diagnosis | 


and dismissed our suspicions of deafness, 7 


The adenoidectomy was done when Sue ™ 


es 


Ellen was thirteen months old and we were © 


advised to return for an audiometer test ~ 
when she was 18 months old. The test, per- © 
formed the day her baby brother was born, ~ 


pie tne) 


showed a profound deafness and we were ~ 


advised to start her in lipreading and 
speech training right away. 

The therapist who is working with her 
still thinks that perhaps her main handicap 
is aphasia, the inability to understand 
sound and the lack of power of speech. 
Aphasia is treated like deafness with all 
the sense and auditory training that is used 
in treating the young deaf child. Following 
that diagnosis she was given a psychogal- 
vanometric test. There too symptoms of 
aphasia were found. Her PSG test showed 
approximately 40 decibel loss in the right 
ear and 50 decibel loss in the left. A hear- 
ing aid was recommended there which she 
has been quite willing to wear from almost 
the beginning. She has had it about three 
months. 

Physically, Sue is a very healthy child and 
emotionally she has a happy, well-adjusted 
disposition. We are still fighting the battle 
of toilet training and I shall try Mrs. 0's 
advice. 

Sue enjoys her “lessons” only as long as 
they are made to seem like play, but she 
is quite cooperative considering her age. 


Mrs. R. G. 


The First Steps are the Hardest 


(Deborah Sue, born September 15, 1950, 
has approximately a 60 decibel loss, for no 
known reason.) 


We are so glad to get the roundabout 
letters and are already anxious for their 
return. It is wonderful to be able to talk 
to you who have the same problem with 
children so near the same age. 

Debbie is our only child and I suspected 
her hearing loss shortly after we brought 
her home from the hospital. Just as we 
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se “Comp lele Selochion 


Microtone Meets Every Hearing Need 


THERE is no one best hearing aid for everyone. Portable Speech Audiometer gives you the com- 
That’s why with Microtone you have a selection plete story of your hearing loss. 

of five quality electronic hearing aids priced from For complete hearing service and the opportun- 
$75.00 up. From the tiny Sealed Power “‘ten’’ to the ity to judge Microtone aids for yourself, visit yout 
powerful, all-in-one 45 volt Powermatic, you will nearby Microtone office. If you prefer, complete in- 
find features available only with Microtone. formation will be mailed. Write: Microtone, Ford 
* To select the right instrument, proper test- , 2. Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Details of what 
ing of your hearing is necessary. Microtone’s Seems Microtone offers will be sent by return mail. 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE 
and REMABILITATION 





RY Lakes 
“ation ~ 


“4. s 
4 meoicar 


A Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence; It Shows Consideration for Others. 
THE MICROTONE COMPANY, FORD PARKWAY ON THE MISSISSIPPI, ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 


voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE-—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 


portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman. Ph.D. 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 











would hold our hand in front of her to see 
when she would begin to follow it, | 
checked her reaction to sound. There was 
none. I mentioned it to the doctor when 
she was six weeks old and he just laughed 
at me. As she was our first child. he 
thought I was expecting too much of her. 
Later, of course, he realized that something 
was wrong and referred us to a well known 
specialist whom we saw when Debbie was 
eleven months old. He said he suspected 
she had a severe hearing loss and for us to 
wait and see and hope, as nothing could be 
done toward training her until she was 
five or six years old. 

Finally we heard of Hopkins and the 
Tracy Course. We took her to Hopkins 
when she was 16 months old. We were 
quite relieved to find that she did not have 
a complete loss and thankful at last to be 
directed into a training program for her. 
\t this time, however, I am quite dis- 
couraged and hope some of you can offer 
some suggestions. At Hopkins a hearing 
aid was recommended. At first she was 
quite thrilled with it but after a few days 
showed no reaction to sound, although she 
would wear it for about an hour a day. 
\ couple of weeks ago she wore it for two 
periods of an hour each outside playing 
with the children, but since then has had 
nothing to do with it. 

Also. I have had no luck with matching 
exercises. [I am convinced that I am not 
a very good teacher and am at a loss as to 
how to improve. I hope you will be able 
to suggest some interesting ways to present 
the Tracy material to a child of this age. 
| enjoy her immensely and we have much 
fun playing together but I can’t make her 
understand what I want her to do. 


Mrs. P. S. 


Venezuela 
(From page 443) 
Andrade is the Caracas otologist who takes 
a special interest in children. 
The purchase of a good building and 
facilities in Los Chorros as the new quar- 
ters for the school. This building is now 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 


New scientific accuracy 





no guesswork— 
you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value—and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
tight degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new 


crip tio" 


Service 





Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 





FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 


service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 


may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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ORTHOVOX 








oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Geand Ranids 6, Michiaan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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occupied by the school and the enrollment 
has doubled. 

Miss Carlota Landaeta was sent to Cleve- 
land to train for the work. She is a trained 
kindergarten teacher of normally hearing 
children and has spent a year and three 
months in a very concentrated course in 
every aspect of work with deaf children, at 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center 
and Western Reserve University. She ob- 
served and worked with children in the 
Cleveland and East Cleveland day schools, 
as well as at the Center. She has now re- 
turned to Venezuela to take her place in 
the school, both to teach the children and 
to train more teachers for the badly under- 
staffed school. She received the utmost of 
cooperation and support from her govern- 
ment Board while in Cleveland and made 
the most of her time and opportunities. 
Future plans include sending more students 
to study at Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center. 


England 
(From page 441) 


starts the second week in September and 
continues until the end of July, with a 
three-week vacation at Christmas and two 
weeks at Easter. 

The Royal School for the Deaf has ex- 
cellent sporting equipment, a beautiful in- 
door swimming pool, cricket and football 
fields, tennis courts, playrooms, and a 
large farm. 

As for methods of teaching the deaf, I 
found that the schools were not using such 
language schemes as the Fitzgerald Key, 
The Wing Symbols, and others which are 
used in our American schools for the deaf. 
The children are taught more by incidental 
language than by a formal method. They 
are in need of a good language course of 
study, and I was informed that Professor 
and Mrs, Ewing are now in the process of 
writing a language book. 

The speech used in many schools is 
based on Sibley Haycock’s book, The 
Teaching of Speech. 

I am of the opinion that the children 
at the Royal School for the Deaf, and at 
other schools for the deaf which I visited 
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Fewer battery changes 
for you... 


MALLORY 
MERCURY “A” BATTERIES 


Troublesome battery changing is held to the absolute minimum when you use 
Mallory Mercury Batteries because they do last longer than any other type 
batteries of like size. 

There’s a reason—in Mallory Mercury Batteries, there is no power-consuming 
chemical action except when your hearing aid is actually operating. 

That’s just one reason Mallory Mercury Batteries are so widely used both as 
original equipment in many hearing aids and as replacements by more and more 
users everywhere. 

To get the utmost satisfaction from your hearing aid—at low service cost— 
always use Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 
LOOK AT ALL THE OUTSTANDING 


FEATURES YOU ENJOY WITH MALLORY MERCURY BATTERIES ARE NOW 
ee nee eee AVAILABLE IN THE AA PENLIGHT SIZE 
LONG LASTING... Size for size 

they give longer service than Your dealer now has the new RM-502 


any other type battery. : : : 
ss Mallory Mercury Battery for use in hearing 
FACTORY-FRESH... They do F : ‘ ) ‘ ‘ 

. att aids desig or the AA Penlight size battery. 
not deteriorate while in stock aids designed for t 5 / 
or when carried as spares... : . : : 
and no refrigeration is required. If your hearing aid requires such a battery, 
NEED NO REST Siu tenans you should try this new Mallory product. 
mittently or continuously, they You'll be doing yourself a favor because 
gi 2s > 7 1c, - Pe - om 
‘aspects you'll get longer service life and better 

w ” ‘« a f i » 
NO "FADING"... Fade-proof instrument performance. 
performance means less 
frequent volume adjustments. 
And tubes last longer. 










NOISE-FREE CONTACT... 
Clean, quiet contact is certain 
because battery case design 
prevents leakage. 








P.R.MALLORY & CO. Inc. seta 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 


LowcosT... Extra long, 
dependable battery life means 
really low operating costs. 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 








WHAT PEOPLE SAY 

THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 

IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 

KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 








b 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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during the course of my year in England, 
expected me to walk into the classroom 
wearing a ten-gallon hat, cowboy boots, 
and a beaded belt with loaded pistols. It 
is most difficult for them to visualize the 
many varied occupations in the United 
States, thinking all of us are either cow- 
boys or movie stars. 

| was indeed fortunate to be in England 
during a most eventful year, which in- 
cluded the Festival of Britain, the Election, 
The King’s passing, and the Proclamation 
of a new Queen to the throne. How I envy 
my successors this year, as they will have 
the advantage of seeing the Coronation— 
an event with all the pomp and splendor 
which only England can produce. Other 
occasions which I attended were: a visit 
to Parliament, a reception by the American 
\mbassador to Britain, Mr. Gifford, and a 
garden party given by the courtesy of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to meet Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Moth- 
er, who spoke to me for several minutes. 

My adventures during my vacations took 
me extensively throughout England, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Holland, and Germany. 

My greatest experience was my becoming 
an integral part of British society in work 
and in play ... sharing the same happiness, 
and at the same time the many problems. 
Meeting the teacher, the doctor, the house- 
wife, the factory worker, the coal miner in 
their homes and in pubs gave me a most 
enlightening picture of the English way of 
life. 

The English reserve does exist, but once 
it is removed, one can truthfully say that 
one has found a friend for life. 

My feeling for England can be summed 
up in Alice Duer Miller’s immortal poem, 
The White Cliffs: 

I have loved England dearly and deeply 

Since that first morning, shining and pure, 

The White Cliffs I saw rising steeply 

Out of the sea that once made her secure. 

New Book 


(From page 439) 


“In our class,” Sandra said, “we heard 
the neatest story about how a dog started 
ladies to wearing small hats—honest! Then 
there was a history of flowers, all dif- 
ferent kinds, and where they came from 
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FOR SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING 


AT HOME OR IN THE SCHOOL 


The IDEAL P-1 COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. It is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! — yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hidden hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-!| IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortable listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, ““AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING” 


Quality that you can hear developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVE. CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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MELODY MASTER —A Professional Tool of Proven Performance. 














TEACHERS NEED THESE! 


Jane Walker's Book 
of 


ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


and 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
Each 8: 

(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 





_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range Bio ae 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading — $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
Saeer eee LT 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and If, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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and how they got their names. We even 
learnt about how each month has a special 
flower. Did you know Cleopatra covered 
her dining room—lI mean bat.quet room— 
floor with 18 inches of rose petals, and even 
stuffed her mattress with them? And the 
Chinese people cook them and make pan- 
cakes with them!” 

“That's nothing.” said Steve. “We learnt 
how Navy boats are named. How battle- 
ships are called after States, and airplane 
carriers after famous ba‘tles, and sub- 
marines after birds, and all like that. Then 
we had to guess what kind of ship it was 
from just hearing the name. My team won! 
We liked hearing about how the different 
insignia for military men started. Then we 
had a cool quiz about ‘Where would you 
be if... . Boy, we travelled all over the 
world! The best quiz was one about 
watches; you had to guess the different 
parts of the watch from what the teacher 
said, like ‘something your kid brother wants 
when there’s ice cream for dessert. The 
answer (did you guess it?) is Seconds!” 

These children have been enjoying the 
collection of “Stories and Games for Easy 
Lipreading Practice,” by Rose V. Feilbach, 
just published.* As you can gather, routine 
geography, history, science, etc., have been 
pepped up with quizzes and games, many 
based on stories that are read first. The 
stories and reports are written in excellent 
style, simple enough for children or adult 
beginners to follow easily, while the con- 
tents will hold the interest of all ages. 


The book also contains much material 
that is “just for fun,” and pupils are almost 
certain to lipread without realizing it, in 
their eagerness to participate in the games 
and relish the stories. Gay remarks, inter- 
spersed throughout, do much to keep the 
teacher’s approach a “light” one. Every 
item has been thoroughly tested in Miss 
Feilbach’s classes in Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and has weathered the 
keen criticism of lipreading pupils. 

Every library of lipreading material will 
welcome this charming and valuable book, 
and I’m suspicious that even teachers of 
other subjects will slip it into their libra- 
ries, too. 


Stories and Games for Easy Lipreading Practice, 
by Rose V. Feilbach. The Volta Bureau. 1952. 108 


pp. Price $2.50. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Girls’ Physical Education 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867, Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are condueted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruetion is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 2s an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary Englisk Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12c for mailing) 


100 new and delightful 
anecdotes and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














CLEARY ORAL SCHUUL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. Booklet on request. 


Enrollment for Peter Pan Camp 
open for 1953 











Molly 
(From page 436) 


generation. I recall that my first impetus 
toward travel and adventure came from a 
book I read in my childhood, “A Woman 
Tenderfoot in the Rockies,” by Mrs. Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Mrs. Seton wrote of 
sleeping bags and divided skirts and pack 
and saddle trips. At the time she wrote, the 
only way to tour the Yellowstone was on 
horseback, or by four horse coach, as there 
were no automobile roads; and it sounded 
exciting and alluring. 

I was deflected from a pack and sad- 
dle trip by reading H. G. Wells’ novel, 
“Marriage,” in which a young couple, over- 
come by the multiplicity of conflicting de- 
mands in the practical world of their day, 
left England for Labrador, where they 
holed up in a snowbound log hut to think 
it over. I was charmed with the idea of a 
snowbound hut in Labrador, but I could 
not find anybody who wanted to share the 
adventure with me, so I compromised on 
a walking trip across the country, camping 
along the way. Nobody would think of 
such a thing nowadays, for all the world 
and his wife and his six children are cross- 
ing the country by car and train and plane, 
and there is no place for a walker to set 
foot, let alone set up a tent. I am glad now 
that I had the experience of walking across 
part of the country and living in a tent, but 
I have had to get used to more rapid and 
infinitely more gregarious modes of travel 
and of vacationing. Although I still look 
back and wonder what it would have been 
like in Labrador. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER 


Panel 
(From page 434) 


word, for he is initiated early, through sense 
training activities, to distinguish forms and 
draw letters in the air, as well as, of course, 
reading his own name and possibly those 
of his classmates. We would imply, rather, 
that our belief is in helping a child to feel 
at ease within himself in order that his 
interest in himself and others may one day 
lead to the desire to read about himself and 
others and their activities. 
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MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
World-famous wife and mother; Senior United 
States Representative of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly; author, radio and television com- 
mentator; internationally respected and admired 
for her interest in, and understanding of, all peoples. 





MR. RUPERT HUGHES 


Author, playwright, producer, poet, biographer, 
composer; chief assistant editor of the 25-volume 
History of the World published by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; veteran of two world wars; Hollywood 


writer, Doctor of Letters, director and commentator. 
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HONORABLE CHARLES EDISON 
Son of the late Thomas A. Edison; former Assist- 


ant Secretary and then Secretary of the Navy; 

former Governor of New Jersey; guiding force as 

officer and/or director in many nationally known 

civic, educational and industrial organizations. 
These three great 

Americans can afford any 
type of hearing aid 

at any price. They wear 


the seventy-five dollar 


Zenith hearing aid. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA BASED ON 
“WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA." 
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Amsco 


HEARING 
AMPLIFIER 


(Desk Type) 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR CHILDREN 
SOLD THROUGH 


SELECTED HEARING 
AID DEALERS 


LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE 
BATTERY OPERATED 
MORE POWER OUTPUT 
LESS DISTORTION 
TRUE DYNAMIC RECEIVER 
PLAT RESPONSE 
OVERALL DIMENSIONS, 3 x 4%2 x 434 
A.M.A. ACCEPTANCE 
MANUFACTURED BY 


A. M. BROOKS CO. 


1222 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 7, CAL. 

















Buy and Us 


\SIM 








An Unusual Bargain 
THE GIANT GOLDEN DICTIONARY 
Especially bound in Cloth for Library 
and School Use. 
$2.25 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Miss MILLER: We have pulled the nursery 
and preschool programs apart; we have 
pulled communication apart. Now let us 
in Our own minds put communication and 
the preschool back together as one unit, so 
that we may help the children grow mental- 
ly, socially, emotionally, and physically. 

| wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to the members of the panel for their 
fine contributions. Thank you all. 


President 


(From page 420) 


lack of understanding, may merely hold 
the view that we should be able to do a 
better job than has been done. 

Each of us, therefore, must continue to 
serve as an ambasador of good will for 
the deaf. We can make our contribution 
individually through our improved tech- 
niques and our personal interest in all 
matters pertaining to their welfare. We can 
make an additional contribution through 
our membership in and participation in 
the activities of the professional bodies 
most qualified to give leadership in behalf 
of the deaf. The Volta Speech Associa- 
tion is providing you with the opportunity 
to merge your professional thinking with 
that of many others of your co-workers this 
week in New England. May you profit 
greatly from the splendid program that 
has been arranged and may you continue 
to work zealously, as did the great pioneers 
in our field, for the continued expansion of 
opportunity for our deaf boys and girls. 


Demonstrations 
(From page 417) 


Speech, Marie P. Dunn, American 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 

Geography, EILEEN E. CoNNOLLy, Vice 
Principal of the Horace Mann School 

The Use of Movie Films in a Class of the 
Deaf (an Encyclopedia Britannica film), 
BEATRICE OsTERN and pupils from the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York. 

Language, Ep1tH N. ROsENsTEIN, Horace 
Mann School 

Teaching the Deaf-Blind, MAuRINE GITT- 
zus and pupils from Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 
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